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THE ARGUMENT OF SPENSER’S 
SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 


BY A, C. HAMILTON 


The critical attention given Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, 
apart from praise of the work as a brilliant poetical exercise, 
has mainly been to identify certain historic«! allusions. While 
the poem is deliberately designed, so it would seem, to provoke 
from the reader E. K.’s delighted response to “a prety Epan- 
orthosis in these two verses ” or “a very Poeticall wdos,” its 
briliant rhetorical surface deliberately conceals reference, as 
E. K. hints many times in his glosses, to certain persons and 
events. Accordingly, the poem provokes the critic to turn from 
the display of sheer poetic skill in order to uncover some his- 
torical allegory. Yet even a probable identification of Rosalind 
or Dido or Cuddie does not take one very far into the poem 
which is read then only as a cipher or intellectual puzzle. The 
poem was not so read in Spenser’s own age. In his Skialetheia 
Guilpin praised “deep Spencer” for “his profound-prickt 
layes ”; to Whetstone, it was “a work of deepe learning, iudg- 
ment & witte ”’; while upon the evidence of the Calender alone 
Nashe upheld “diuine Master Spencer, the miracle of wit, 
to bandie line for line for my life in the honor of England gainst 
Spaine, France, Italie, and all the worlde.” * Unless we dismiss 


“ce 


* Skialetheia or, A Shadowe of Truth, 1598, El"; Sir Phillip Sidney, his honorable 
life... by G. W., 1586, B2° Margin; Nashe, Preface to Greene’s Menaphon, in 
Eliz. Crit. Essays (Ed. G. G. Smith, Oxford, 1904), I, 318. 
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this praise as jingoism, we must allow that the poem has depths 
of meaning which cannot be probed by removing an allegorical 
veil. This is to say the obvious, perhaps; yet criticism of the 
Shepheardes Calender has not been much more than footnotes 
to E. K.’s glosses. 

What is so perverse about this effort to identify historical 
allusions is that Spenser has laboured so carefully to conceal 
them. Why, then, should the critic turn from what the poet 
says to what he has left unsaid? Certainly parts of the poem 
“reflect °—though in no simple one-to-one correspondence— 
the contemporary historical situation, awareness of which would 
then provide an added social impact for the contemporary 
reader; but the poem’s substance, its meaning, is not there. 
Again to say the obvious, Rosalind or Dido or Cuddie is clearly 
in the poem, while whoever in the age may be doubtfully 
identified with one of these poetic facts is not, unless we 
confuse art and life. Spenser conceals private meaning in his 
poem, it is true; but he does so in order to turn the reader from 
the particular to the universal. A general moral meaning is 
dominant throughout the poem: E. K. writes that “ the keep- 
ing of sheepe .. . is the argument of all Aeglogues,”. and Spenser 
affirms that his purpose is “ to teach the ruder shepheard how 
to feede his sheepe.” Moreover, Spenser insists in the Epilogue 
that his Calender be not confined to any particular historical 
setting: 

Loe I haue made a Calender for ewery yeare, 

That steele in strength, and time in durance shall outweare: 
And if I marked well the starres reuolution, 

It shall continewe till the worlds dissolution. 


‘ 


As E. K. paraphrases these lines; “ all thinges perish and come 
to theyr last end, but workes of learned wits and monuments 
of Poetry abide for euer.” * Spenser is not writing a history of 
his time, but prophecy; or rather, as the poet he considers in 
Sidney’s terms not “ what is, hath been, or shall be,” but ranges 
“ into the diuine consideration of what may be, and should be.’ ' 
That Milton read the Shepheardes Calender in this way is 
evident from his comment upon “ that false shepherd Palinode 

“Gloss on December Emblem. All quotations of the peem are from Spenser's 


Minor Poems, Ed. E. De Selincourt, Oxford, 1910. 
* Apologie for Poetrie (Ed. J. Churton Collins, Oxford, 1907), p. 11. 
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in the eclogue of May, under whom the poet lively personates 
our prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of their pastoral 
vow, and whose profession to forsake the world, as they use the 
matter, bogs them deeper into the world. Those our admired 
Spenser inveighs against, not without some presage of these 
reforming times.” * Spenser’s intent in choosing “rather to 
vnfold great matter of argument couertly, then professing it,” 
is not to set up an historical maze, but to seek the universal 
level of significance. By his time, the pastoral form had become 
the vehicle for such higher meaning. Drayton believed that 
“ the most High, and most Noble Matters of the World may bee 
shaddowed in them,” and he held Spenser to be “the prime 
Pastoralist of England.” ° 

My purpose in this paper is to explore the larger meaning of 
the Shepheardes Calender. To state my own position briefly: 
I believe that the whole poem is integrated through the form 
of the Calendar; and I shall attempt here to describe the nature 
of its meaning as a whole, what may be called the poem’s 
argument. It is generally agreed that the poem lacks unity both 
in form and content; ° my purpose is to prove otherwise. Only 
one critic, to my knowledge, treats the poem as a whole. Hallett 
Smith writes that Elizabethan pastoral poetry illustrates a 
“ pastoral idea ” which is “ an ideal of the good life, of the state 
of content and mental self-sufficiency,” and that “ the pastoral 
idea, in its various ramifications, is the Calender.” * His under- 
standing of Spenser’s poem is directly opposed to mine. When 
he analyzes the poem he does so through the different kinds of 
eclogues which he sees illustrating the “ pastoral idea ” and not 
in terms of the poem’s internal structure or developing pattern 
through which it may possess its own organic unity. My 
approach, too, differs: being not through what the poem has in 
common with Elizabethan pastoral poetry, but through what is 
unique in Spenser’s recreation of the pastoral form. The begin- 
ning, then, of my discussion of the poem’s argument is Spenser’s 
use of the Calendar. 


* Animadversions, in The Student’s Milton (Ed. F. Patterson, New York, 1933), 
p. 500. 

°“To the Reader of his Pastorals” in Works (Ed. Hebel, Oxford, 1932), II, 
517-8. 

° The Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), I, 571-655. 

* Elizabethan Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 2, 46. 
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Spenser’s contribution to the pastoral form was the Calendar. 
Its use may have been suggested through Virgil’s Fourth 
Eclogue which celebrates the return of the Golden Age, and 
the subsequent linking of the pastoral with the Nativity. “In 
the Angels Song to Shepheards at our Saviours Nativitie,” 
Drayton writes, “ Pastorall Poesie seemes consecrated ”; * and 
in his “ General Argument ” E. K. justifies the poem’s beginning 
with the month of January because of its association with the 
Incarnation of Christ “ who as then renewing the state of the 
decayed world, and returning the compasse of expired yeres to 
theyr former date and first commencement, left to vs his heires 
a memoriall of his birth.” The year with its cycle of seasons 
determines the form of the poem. The opening lines announce 
the poet’s Exodus as he “ led forth his flock, that had bene long 
ypent,” and in the wilderness of the winter setting he complains 
of his suffering through the revolution of the seasons. The 
contest of the seasons. suggests the sequence of winter-summer- 
winter that dominates the January-June-December eclogues, 
and through them the shape of the whole poem. The form of 
the Calendar allows Spenser to return to the ritual origins of 
the pastoral seen in Bion’s Lament for Adonis; only now the 
lament for the dying God becomes the lament for himself. The 
poet is Adonis, the love-wounded God for whom all Nature 
laments: 

Thou barrein ground, whome winters wrath hath wasted, 
Art made a myrrhour, to behold my plight: 

Whilome thy fresh spring flowrd, and after hasted 

Thy sommer prowde with Daffadillies dight. 

And now is come thy wynters stormy state, 

Thy mantle mard, wherein thou maskedst late. 

Such rage as winters, reigneth in my heart, 

My life bloud friesing with vnkindly cold: 

Such stormy stoures do breede my balefull smart, 

As if my yeare were wast, and woxen old. (Jan. 19-28) 


The ritual quest for the God becomes the quest for himself, 
and the poem’s major theme is the effort to “ find ” himself. 
The association of the Calendar with the Nativity adds the 
life-death-life sequence, and the mutability of life that brings 
death within nature is opposed at the end of the poem by the 


®* Op. cit., TI, 517. 
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November eclogue where for the first time the pagan mood of 
despair is supplanted by the full Christian assurance of man’s 
resurrection out of Nature. This assurance, together with the 
aspiration in October to cast off his shepherd’s weeds, brings 
him to the resolution of the final eclogue when he lays down 
the oaten pipe and emerges as England’s heroic poet. The 
Calender becomes the poet’s manifestation, his epiphany to the 
world. Since the poem is set within the framework of the 
Nativity, its moment of time is when the pagan world violently 
confronts the Christian, and the old gods are rejected for the 
new. The traditional lament, “ Pan is dead” is rendered in 
Spenser’s cry: “ Perdie god was he none”; and in the final 
eclogue, the pagan pastoral world gives way to the Christian 
with the poet’s prayer to the greater Pan. Since Christ is the 
second Adam whose birth returns “ the compasse of expired 
yeres to theyr former date and first commencement,” the poem 
is set also in the framework of the Fall which is constantly 
echoed and retold throughout. 

Within the form of the Calendar, the various eclogues are 
divided by E. K. into “ three formes or ranckes ”; the Recrea- 
tive, the Moral, and the Plaintive. The relationship of these 
three distinct kinds of eclogues provides the poem’s argument; 
but first it is necessary to see how they are distinct. The 
pastoral world which provides the poem’s setting is traditionally 
identified with Arcadia, the state of innocence before the Fall. 
This “ unreal ” world, seen in the poem’s deliberate artifice with 
its conventions of the shepherd life, provides the subject of the 
Recreative eclogues: March with its story of Cupid, April’s 
hymn of praise, and the contest of the shepherds in August. 
These eclogues exist in the poem as fragments of an earlier 
pastoral tradition, the idyll, that serve to “test” the poet’s 
skill. In each he seeks to “ overgo ” the traditional form. When 
this timeless pastoral world is placed in the order of time given 
by the Calendar form, it is seen from the perspective of the 
Fall caught in perpetual mutability. The pastoral world of 
innocence circumscribed by the “real” world of fallen nature 
becomes the subject of the moral eclogues with their allegory of 
the political and religious conditions of England. The simple 
pastoral life of enjoyable ease must then be rejected for the 
dedicated life where man does not live according to Nature 
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but seeks escape out of Nature. For this reason the pastoral 
life is identified with the antagonists in the moral eclogues: 
Cuddie’s “ flowring youth ” (Feb., 31) , Palinode’s yearning for 
“lustihede and wanton meryment” (May, 42), the wanton 
poets singing “rymes of rybaudrye” (Oct., 76), and Morrell 
upon the hill identified with the Garden of Eden where “ vsed 
shepheards all to feede theyr flocks at will,/Till by his foly one 
did fall, that all the rest did spill” (July, 65-8). The good 
shepherds of the moral eclogues, such as Thomalin, know that 
since the Fall “ shepheardes bene foresayd from places of de- 
light ” (July, 69-70). In the moral eclogues the pastoral con- 
ventions become radically allegorical; simple lyricism is replaced 
by satire, irony, and open denunciation. The poet’s relation to 
the simple pastoral world of innocence becomes the subject of 
the Plaintive eclogues. Within the pastoral world he is the 
melancholy shepherd dominated by the elusive and faithless 
Rosalind. While Hobbinoll, the shepherd of the pastoral world, 
may find Paradise, the poet Colin Clout must journey through 
a wilderness: 


O happy Hobbinoll, I blesse they state, 

That Paradise hast found, whych Adam lost. 

Here wander may thy flock early or late, 

Withouten dreade of Wolues to bene ytost: 

Thy louely layes here mayst thou freely boste. 

But I vnhappy man, whom cruell fate, 

And angry Gods pursue from coste to coste, 

Can nowhere fynd, to shroude my lucklesse pate. (June, 9-16) 


(Significantly, the last lines echo Virgil’s opening description 
of Aeneas.) Paradise, tempting man to return to the life of 
pleasurable ease, is evil; for life lived merely according to 
Nature, as portrayed through the device of the Calendar, yields 
eternal death. For this reason the poet withdraws from the 
pastoral world, signified in the opening eclogue by the act of 
breaking the shepherd’s pipe, and remains disguised until he 
may find his rightful place in the real world reflected in the 
moral eclogues. The mode of the plaintive eclogues is the 
pastoral elegy with its central theme of death and rebirth: 
hence at the beginning, middle, and end of the poem the poet 
laments his present “death” until the climax in December: 
“winter is come, that blowes the balefull breath,/And after 
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Winter commeth timely death” (149-50). At this moment 
when the year begins to descend through another cycle of 
seasons, the poet casts off his pastoral disguise, turns from Pan 
to address the greater Pan, and frees himself from bondage to 
the pastoral life: 
Adieu delightes, that lulled me asleepe, 
Adieu my deare, whose loue I bought so deare: 
Adieu my little Lambes and loued sheepe, 
Adieu ye Woodes that oft my witnesse were: 
Adieu good Hobbinol, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids her adieu. 
This sudden and climactic resolution coming with full force only 
in the final line suggests that the poet’s release is achieved 
through the act of writing the poem. 

The kinds of eclogues are carefully juxtaposed: in the first 
half of the poem there is the movement from the opening 
plaintive eclogue to the moral eclogue and to the recreative 
eclogue which is repeated, then returning to the moral and 
to the plaintive eclogue of June; in the second half, there is 
the same descent from the plaintive to the moral and to the 
recreative, then returning as before to the moral eclogue which 
is repeated and to the final plaintive eclogues which resolve 
the argument of the whole poem.’ Within this structure Spenser 
explores the roles of the poet and pastor in society. The 
subject of the eclogues alternates from the poet to the pastor 
regularly (the pair of recreative eclogues March and April being 
taken as one), until October where the poet aspires to fulfil 
the pastor’s role in society. Thus the eclogues form pairs: 
what is first treated in terms of the poet is then expanded in 
religious terms. The patterning of the eclogues, as I seek to 
establish now, provides the developing argument of the poem. 

The two opening eclogues serve as prelude to the poem, even 
as January and February precede the natural year. In January, 
the poet as Colin is identified with Nature, being at one with 
Nature, reflected by and reflecting Nature, as he invokes the 


® The juxtaposition of the eclogues may be given diagrammatically: 
6 
5 7 


4 
RECREATIVE: 34 8 


PLAINTIVE: 1 11—12 


MORAL: 2 9—10 
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Nature God Pan. Brought to despair through his vain love for 
Rosalind, he may only withdraw and break his pipe: “ both 
pype and Muse, shall sore the while abye./So broke his oaten 
pype, and downe dyd lye” (71-2). His complaint, “ such rage 
as winters, reigneth in my heart ” is expressed in the following 
eclogue through Cuddie’s lament against “ rancke Winters 
rage ’’; and in reproof Thenot moralizes upon the mutability of 
the world which must go “ from good to badd, and from badde 
to worse,/From worse vnto that is worst of all,/And then 
returne to his former fall” (12-14). He illustrates the world’s 
mutability through the fable of the Oak that “had bene an 
auncient tree,/Sacred with many a mysteree ” but later is cut 
down through the complaints of the ambitious Briar. Whatever 
particular meaning the fable may hold, the “ morall and 
generall ” meaning is dominant, as E. K. declares: it stands as 
an allegory of the dangers of Reformation, the Oak being the 
Catholic Church which suffers reform by the Established 
Church under Elizabeth (the Briar with “colours meete to 
clothe a mayden Queene ’’) ."° Cutting the tree corresponds to 
breaking the shepherd’s pipe: the January eclogue stands, then, 
as an allegory of the aspirations of the Renaissance poet. It 
expresses the desire of England’s “ new Poete,” the successor 
of the old Poet Chaucer, to escape the pastoral form.'' The 
poem becomes his “ retracciouns ” of “ many a song and many 
a leccherous lay ’—his Dreams, Legends, Courts of Cupid, and 
his Dying Pelican—and the record of his dedication to the 
higher argument of the heroic form. 





“The yeare beginneth in March” and “ proportioned ” to 
that season is a recreative eclogue describing the pastoral world 
of Flora who “ bids make ready Maias bowre’ ’and leads the 
shepherds to “ sporten in delight,/And learne with Lettice to 
wexe light ” (17, 19-20). The fable of the discovery of Cupid 
whose wound, the shepherd complains, “ ranckleth more and 
more,/And inwardly it festreth sore ” (100-1) presents allegori- 


'° Cf. Greenlaw, in Minor Poems, I, 603. 

The antithesis between the old poet and the new is carefully made in the 
Epistle: “the new Poete.. . 
Poete . . . this our new Poete.” 


the olde famous Poete Chaucer . . . that good old 
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cally the state of human nature within the natural world. The 
eclogue defines the world out of which the poet seeks escape. 
E. K. writes in the “ Epistle ” that the poet’s purpose in his 
poem is to warn others against his folly, for “his vnstayed 
yougth had long wandred in the common Labyrinth of Loue.” 
In the following eclogue the poet as Colin is described as one 
who “doth forbeare/His wonted songs” for “Loue hath 
wounded [him] with a deadly darte” (22). This account is 
juxtaposed to the intensely lyrical hymn of praise to the Queen 
who appears as Flora attended with her nymphs, being crowned 
with flowers and surrounded by “ this beuie of Ladies bright ” 
(118). She inspires him to song, and he dedicates to her his 
poetic labours: 


To her will I offer a milkwhite Lamb: 
She is my goddesse plaine, 
And I her shepherds swayne, 
Albee forswonck and forswatt Iam. (96-99) 


The counterpart of April is the May eclogue: here Palinode 
the dedicated shepherd-pastor delivers his hymn of praise to 
Lady Flora who is a parody of the Virgin Queen, being the 
companion of “a lusty Tabrere ” (22). (The two eclogues are 
companion pieces on the themes of sacred and profane love.) 
As the shepherds in March are led by Flora to “ sporten in 
delight,” so Palinode lusts after the “ great sport” of Lady 
Flora and her Nymphs. The protagonist, Piers, reproves 
Palinode’s recantation of the dedicated life for “ shepheard 
must walke another way,/Sike worldly souenance he must 
foresay ” (81-2), and denounces any temporizing between 
them. Piers’ declaration completes the first part of the poem’s 
argument; by withdrawing from the postoral life the poet need 
not be, as Palinode, a “ worldes childe ” but may lead a dedi- 
cated life within but not of the world. Milton understood that 
the eclogue shows how one must “ learn first to renounce the 
world and so give himself to God, and not therefore give himself 
to God, that he may close the better with the world.” '** Hence 
with June the poet returns to the pastoral setting being now 


** Animadversions, p. 500. 
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prepared to forsake the pastoral Paradise for a dedicated life. 
His poetical ambitions are expressed through Hobbinoll’s advice 
to leave the pastoral world for the court. But he dare not as yet 
aspire to a higher muse, though he hopes to be baptized by 
Chaucer, and rejects the ambition that would lead him to “ pre- 
sume to Parnasse hyll” (70). Thus the first part of the poem 
treats of the individual self and points forward to the truly dedi- 
cated life. There remains the problem treated in the second part, 
how one may lead the dedicated life within the fallen world. 
In July, the companion eclogue to June, the same theme of 
aspiration is given for the shepherd-pastor. Morrell, the proud 
and ambitious pastor inhabits the hill which is identified with 
seven different hills (signifying the seven hills of Rome and 
therefore the fallen world) including Eden and Parnassus. As 
the poet in June would not climb Parnassus, so the good pastor 
Thomalin scorns the hill and loves the low degree. 

The August eclogue is a recreative interlude displaying the 
poet’s skill through the traditional singing-contest in which the 
shepherds’ praise of love is significantly opposed by his lament 
upon love. Renwick calls the eclogue an “ allegory of the new 
poetry: the simple swains sing merrily enough, but a grave, 


elaborate, Italianate song of Colin’s hushes them in admiration, 
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their simple impromptu is overshadowed. The September 
and October eclogues conclude the debate upon the role of the 
poet-pastor in society. In September, the allegorical veil is 
removed and Diggon denounces openly the corruption of 
pastors in England. His denunciation summarizes the attacks 
made previously against the shepherds who “bene ydle and 
still,/And ledde of theyr sheepe, what way they wyll” (as 
Palinode) , those who “ bene false, and full of couetise,/And 
casten to compasse many wrong emprise ” (such as Morrell) , 
and those represented by the Briar who “ ne in good nor goodnes 
taken delight: /But kindle coales of conteck and yre” (80-7). 
Corrupt pastors (“ badde is the best”) corrupt the sheep who 
do not listen to their voice but “ wander at wil, and stray at 
pleasure,/And to theyr foldes yead at their owne leasure ” (144- 
5). October presents a similar complaint against the corrupt 


' The Shepherd’s Calendar (London, 1930), p. 206. 
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age; and at this moment of crisis the poet aspires to become the 
heroic poet who may fulfil the role of the pastor and through 
his work move the infected will: 

O what an honor is it, to restraine 

The lust of lawlesse youth with good aduice: 

Or pricke them forth with pleasaunce of thy vaine, 

Whereto thou list their trayned willes entice. (21-4) 
In the May eclogue Piers upheld the dedicated life within the 
world; now he advocates the life of service dedicated to the 
Queen. He urges the poet to “ lyft vp thy selfe out of the lowly 
dust,” and Colin is inspired by that love which “ lyftes him vp 
out of the loathsome myre ” and may “ rayse [his] mynd aboue 
the starry skie” (92, 4). That man may be lifted out of the 
lowly dust and raised above the starry sky becomes the theme 
of the November eclogue which treats the death and resurrec- 
tion of Dido. E. K.’s claim that this eclogue surpasses all others 
in the book is a measure of its significance. Here, for the first 
time, is shown the ultimate defeat of Nature with man’s release 
from the state of mutability. The assurance of resurrection out 
of the state of Nature resolves, as it does for Milton in Lycidas, 
the problems which led to writing the poem. Then with the 
return to the pastoral setting in the concluding eclogue, the 
poet prays to the greater Pan who is Christ: to Him he 
addresses his complaint against life confined to the state of 
Nature, and at the end abandons the pastoral world. 

The argument of the Shepheardes Calender is, then, the 
rejection of the pastoral life for the truly dedicated life in the 
world. For Spenser, this life is that of the heroic poet whose 
high religious calling is to serve the Queen by inspiring her 
people to all virtuous action. Upon the level of merely private 
allusion, the poem may refer covertly to Spenser’s circle of 
friends, to local gossip and other topical matters; but such 
allusion is carefully submerged, being occasional, digressive, and 
extrinsic to the poem’s organic unity. Upon another level, the 
personal, the poem records Spenser’s progress from his ap- 
prenticeship to pastoral poetry towards the heroic poem. Like 
the Red Cross Knight, he is a “clownishe younge man” de- 
scribed in the “Letter to Ralegh” who “rested him on the 


A. C. Hamilton 











floore, vnfitte through his rusticity for a better place ” until the 
Faery Queen appoints him his task. (A year after the Calender 
appeared, Spenser started to write The Faerie Queene.) This 
level of meaning is transmuted through the pastoral conven- 
tions and the Calendar form into an allegory of human life 
within the order of Nature. Through the device of the Calendar, 
human life is seen in the perspective of the Fall and the 
Nativity: the one bringing the state of death out of which man 
must escape through rejecting the pastoral Paradise, the other 
promising rebirth which he may gain through seeking the truly 
dedicated life in the world. 


University of Washington 
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THE DRAMATIC USE OF IMAGERY 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS 


BY MAURICE CHARNEY 


Coriolanus is the last of Shakespeare’s tragedies and it is 
also the one perhaps least often discussed or performed. In 
contrast with Antony and Cleopatra of a year or so earlier,’ it 
seems a fairly cold and unpoetic work and suggests an exhaus- 
tion of Shakespeare’s powers after a period of great tragedies. 
With the exception of such critics as Granville-Barker and G. 
Wilson Knight, this interpretation of Coriolanus has been the 
dominant one. The ordinary criteria of richness of imagery, 
complexity of thought, and penetrating character analysis do 
not seem to apply here. Yet from a dramatic point of view, 
the play has a surprising force and vitality. It uses a difficult 
two-part form that succeeds where Julius Caesar fails, for by a 
series of mounting climaxes it reaches the high point of Corio- 
lanus’ yielding in V, iii, whereas Julius Caesar seems to fall 
apart after the murder of Caesar in the third act. There is also 
a masterful handling of mob scenes in Coriolanus, and these 
emphasize the thoroughly political tone of the tragedy. In this 
context, the sparseness of verbal imagery and imaginative 
effects give the impression of a lean vigor—a kind of classical 
perfection of form. 

The recent production of Coriolanus at the Phoenix Theater * 
seems to justify the otherwise bewildering remark of Eliot that 
this play is, “ with Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare’s most 
assured artistic success.” * We need to adjust our criticism to 
the fact that the language of the play is almost a subordinate 
factor in its effect. Thus a literal analysis of the verbal imagery 





*E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, Oxford, 1930, Vol. I, 479-80. Chambers 
thinks Coriolanus may have been produced early in 1608. 

* This production was directed by John Houseman and opened on January 19, 
1954 at the Phoenix Theater in New York City (“ Coriolanus,” New York Theatre 
Critics’ Review: 1954, XV (Jan. 25, 1954), 385-88). 

*T. S. Eliot, “ Hamlet,” in Selected Essays 1917-1932, New York, 1932, p. 124. 
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would not prove very rewarding, for the images are not so 
much valuable for themselves as for the dramatic uses to which 
they are put. We also need to extend our concept of “ image ” 
beyond the mere words of the play to the actual performance in 
the theater. Costume, stage properties, gesture, grouping, and 
the theater itself all provide us with significant images. This 
is the gap that separates a reading from an actual performance, 
and in Coriolanus, particularly, this “ presented ” or “ presenta- 
tional ” imagery lies at the heart of the imaginative experience 
of the play. 

The character of the imagery in Coriolanus is closely linked 
to the character of the protagonist. As A. C. Bradley said of 
him, “ If Lear’s thunder-storm had beat upon his head, he would 
merely have set his teeth.” * Coriolanus is an unreflective man 
of action, and this makes his tragedy massive and overwhelm- 
ing—almost like fate—but this also keeps it from touching us 
very personally. Neither Coriolanus nor any of the characters 
in this play are either inward or meditative or lyric, and there 
is not much self-awareness or tragic “ recognition.” Actually, 
only Menenius uses figurative language freely and naturally, as 
in the fable of the belly and the members, but his role is limited 
to conciliator. In this context, a rich verbal imagery would 
defeat the dramatic purpose, while in such a play as Richard 
IT it is just this rich vein of poetic fancy that calls attention to 
the ineffectual and histrionic nature of the king. 

When Coriolanus does use figures of speech, he inclines to 
similes rather than metaphors, since they provide a simpler and 
more explicit form of expression. Both the vehicle and tenor ® 
of the image are very carefully balanced and limited, usually by 
the connectives “like” or “as.” Thus the similes in the play 
do not suggest new areas of meaning, but give points already 
stated an added force and vividness. Their function is illustra- 
tive rather than expressive. In this respect Coriolanus resem- 
bles Shakespeare’s early work, for the mature plays move away 





“A. C. Bradley, “Coriolanus,” Proceedings of the British Academy: 1911-1912, 
V, 459. 

*See I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, New York, 1936. The simplest 
definition is that the tenor is “the underlying idea or principal subject which the 
vehicle or figure means” (p. 97). 
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from the simile form towards a highly complex use of meta- 
phor.. But this type of metaphor would be inappropriate to 
the theme and tone of Coriolanus. 

There is a good example of the illustrative use of simile when 
Volumnia instructs her son in his role before the people: 


Now humble as the ripest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling—say to them 

Thou art their soldier .. .7 (3. 2. 79-81) 
Notice the progression here of statement and _ illustration. 
Coriolanus must be “ humble ” before the people, and the simile 
emphasizes the kind of humility that is expected: “ as the ripest 
mulberry / That will not hold the handling. . . .” Volumnia 
could have said: ‘“‘ Now humbly say to them thou art their 
soldier” and have made perfectly good sense. Although the 
mulberry simile makes a vivid illustration, it is not indispensa- 
ble to the meaning of the passage in which it occurs. But 
Antony’s simile: “ indistinct / As water is in water” (Antony 
and Cleopatra 4.14.10-11) , or Cleopatra’s final similes: “ As 
sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle—” (Antony and Cleo- 
patra 5.2.314) are themselves the meaning of the passages in 
which they occur—they are not in any way dispensable. 

This sensitive image of the “ ripest mulberry ” has an im- 
portant dramatic function. Its highly imaginative character 
suggests a false tone in what Volumnia is saying. In its context, 
the image is overwrought, for Volumnia knows her son cannot 
feign any sort of humility, no less the supreme humility of the 
“ripest mulberry.” It is too self-conscious and lush an image, 
and hints that there is a servile, dishonorable aspect in what 
Volumnia is proposing. The point in question here is a signifi- 
cant one for understanding the function of poetic language in 
the drama. If this mulberry image appeared in a poetic an- 
thology it might seem an apt and original conceit, but in the 
play its effect is insidious. This is the essence of dramatic 
functionalism, for Shakespeare uses the poetic character of the 
image to indicate the maternal cajolery by which Volumnia 
achieves her ends. 


°See Wolfgang H. Clemen, The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery, London, 
1951, e. g., p. 5. 

7 All quotations from Shakespeare are frum George Lyman Kittredge’s edition, 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare, Boston, 1936. 
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Another example of this principle is in Coriolanus’ injunction 
against flattery in I, ix: 
When drums and trumpets shall 
I’ th’ field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-fac’d soothing! When steel grows 


Soft as the parasite’s silk, let him be made 


An overture ® for th’ wars! (1. 9. 42-46) 


In this overturning of order that flattery brings, the steel of 
the soldier (probably his mail coat) will become as soft as the 
silk of the parasite. It is a vivid contrast of textures, but its 
imaginative tone is used to suggest the luxury of peace—as if 
one would expect the silk-clad parasite at court to use similes, 
but not the steel-coated man of war. Imagination is not the 
practical soldier’s concern. And Coriolanus prevents any pos- 
sible flattery of his wounds by calling them “Scratches with 
briers, / Scars to move laughter only” (3.3.51-52). These 
images of peace and civil life put an unexpected music into 
Coriolanus’ verse, although he uses them contemptuously. 

There are a few places in the play where the style is deliber- 
ately heightened to achieve a dramatic effect. At the climax of 
V, iii, for example, Coriolanus’ couplet and half-line come as 
a sudden change of tone: 


Not of a woman’s tenderness to be 
Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 
I have sat too long. (5. 3. 129-31) 


The couplet itself indicates the “ woman’s tenderness ” that is 
growing in Coriolanus. If he did indeed want “ nothing of a 
god but eternity and a heaven to throne in” (5. 4. 25-26) , he 
could not speak in this way. Tenderness is not the attribute 
of the warrior, and the infrequency of this tone underlines its 
dramatic significance: the pardon for Rome is being made 
inevitable in the texture of the verse itself. 

Coriolanus’ own attitude to words helps to shape the char- 
acter of the verbal imagery in the play. Suspecting he will have 


* Kittredge, following Tyrwhitt, emends the Folio reading “ Ouerture” to 
“coverture.” A. E. Thiselton clears up the difficulty of the Folio text by regarding 
“him” as the dative instead of the objective case. Coriolanus would then be 
making a scornful overture to the parasite to fight in the wars (The Tragedie of 
Coriolanus, ed. Horace Howard Furness, Jr., Philadelphia, 1928, A New Variorum 
edition, Vol. XX, 145-58, esp. 157). 
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the worst of it, he refuses to parry arguments with the Tribune 
Brutus, for “ oft, / When blows have made me stay, I fled from 
words” (2.2.75-76). Unlike Hamlet or Richard II or even 
Othello, Coriolanus has a natural antipathy to eloquence. As 
Menenius tells the patricians, Coriclanus’ aversion to words is 
part of his hatred of flattery: “ His heart’s his mouth; / What 
his breast forges, that his tongue must vent .. .” (3. 1. 257-58) . 
He is “ ill-school’d / In bolted language . . .” and “ meal and 
bran together / He throws without distinction ” (3. 1. 321-23) . 
There is no subtlety in this man, no use of language as an ex- 
ploration of consciousness. He says what he thinks and feels 
and that is the end of it, for words are simply a means to ex- 
press his bluff honesty. Remember Antony’s ironic claim at the 
height of his oration: “I am no orator, as Brutus is 
(Julius Caesar 3.2.222). Coriolanus is emphatically “no 
orator,” and in a play so thoroughly political as this, the in- 
ability to make speeches is a claim to integrity. 

Coriolanus is also peculiarly oppressed by the reality of 
words, and the fluent Tribunes and Aufidius turn this weakness 
to their own ends. In III, i, for example, Coriolanus seizes upon 
the humble “ shall ” as if it were a menacing entity: 


Sic. It is a mind 
That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any further. 
Cor. Shall remain? 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? Mark you 
His absolute ‘ shall’ ? 
Com. *Twas from the canon. 
Cor. ‘Shall’? (3. 1. 86-90) 


And Coriolanus continues to rage against the “ peremptory 
‘shall’ ” (3.1.94), the “ popular ‘ shall,” (3. 1.106), which 
is made to symbolize the whole patrician-plebian conflict. In 
terms of the actual situation, Coriolanus’ rage is excessive and 
strident; he is “ fleeing from words” (2.2.76) rather than 
realities. Aufidius uses the same trick as the Tribunes in V, vi, 
where he tempts Coriolanus to his doom with three contemp- 
tuous words: “ traitor,” “ Marcius,” and “boy.” Coriolanus 
recoils from the verbal concussion and repeats the words un- 
believingly as if they had power over him, as in his final speech: 
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Boy? False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dovecote, I 
Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioles. 


Alone I did it. Boy? (5. 6. 112-16) 


For the moment, the word and the thing are confounded, pro- 
ducing a situation that can be resolved only by violence. 

Coriolanus’ normal speaking voice is often harsh and vitu- 
perative. In his trades against the people, he uses many re- 
peated image themes (e.g., food, disease, and animals), but 
our interest is not so much in the images themselves as in their 
expletive force. After the Romans are beaten to their trenches 
by the Volscians, for example, “ Enter Marcius, cursing” (1. 4. 
29 $.D.), and his volley of abuse begins: 


All the contagion of the South light on you, 

You shames of Rome! you herd of—°® Biles and plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 

Farther than seen and one infect another 

Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 

From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! (1. 4. 30-36) 


What is important is not the catalogue of disease and animal 


imagery, but the “ thunder-like percussion” (1.4.59) of Mar- 


‘ ”° 


cius’ wrath. The breaking off in “ you herd of—” is not felt 
as a gap, but as part of a natural rhythm in which the histrionic 
stress is on sound rather than sense. These images are “ illu- 
strative ” because they are used as examples of Marcius’ wrath, 
and no single image nor the sequence of the group is indispen- 
sable. We do not feel any breadth of meaning here; but we must 
remember that it is Marcius who is speaking, and he is neither 
a poet nor a politician, but only a straightforward man of war. 
He tags plebeian faults with what is for him a suitable imagery, 
and if it seems familiar and trite, that in itself is a comment 
on his own image-making powers. 

It is significant, too, that Cortolanus has only thirty-six lines 
of soliloquy: the same number as As You Like It and the fewest 
in the Shakespeare canon.” This does not prove anything by 

® The dash first appeared in Dr. Johnson’s edition. The Folio reading is: “ You 
Shames of Rome: you Heard of Byles and Plagues” (Variorum Coriolanus, Vol. 
XX, 104-07, esp. 104). 

* Morris Le Roy Arnold, The Soliloquies of Shakespeare, New York, 1911, p. 25. 
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itself, but it keeps us aware of the lack of inwardness in the 
play, and the fact that Coriolanus is the least articulate of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes. At an opposite pole is the brood- 
ing, meditative Hamlet, who resorts to the soliloquy as a 
“natural” form of expression—the soliloquy in that play is a 
vital part of its meaning.’* What soliloquies there are in 
Coriolanus, however, are used for a special dramatic effect. In 
a play so full of politics as this, it is not often that we see a lone 
figure on stage speaking as if to himself. We have been ac- 
customed to seeing troops moving about and crowds of plebe- 
ians and patricians wrangling with each other. In this context, 
the soliloquy becomes a literal stage image of isolation. The 
two soliloquies in IV, iv, for example, emphasize the spiritual 
isolation of Coriolanus as an exile and traitor in the country 
of the Volscians, and in II, iii, Coriolanus’ proud soliloquy in 
the gown of humility sets him completely apart from his ple- 
beian petitioners. The stage situation of the soliloquy serves 
as a metaphor for his inward state. He speaks to himself on 
stage not to unburden his conscience or express his inner pur- 
pose, but because he actually is at that poimt an asocial, 
tormented figure. 

We have been trying to show that Coriolanus does not repre- 
sent a sudden artistic lapse on Shakespeare’s part. Although 
the verbal imagery in this play echoes Shakespeare’s earlier 
work in its use of the simile form, the images themselves serve 
a dramatic function quite different from the rhetorical elo- 
quence of the early plays. That is why a strictly verbal analysis 
of the play’s imagery cannot produce very rewarding results. 
The imaginative force of Coriolanus lies in that large area of 
non-verbal and characteristically dramatic images that are 
directly presented to us in the theater. 


Notice, for example, how the imagery of costume expresses 
the dramatic meaning. We have perhaps lost some of the Eliza- 
bethan idea of dress as an indication of a man’s place in society 
and way of life,’? but its significance is still quite clear. When 
Coriolanus appears in the gown of humility in I, iii, there is an 
immediate shock to see the aristocrat wearing humble dress. 


** Arnold (Ibid.) counts 14 soliloquies of 291 lines in Hamlet. 
See M. Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries, Oxford, 1936. 
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This point is established as soon as the character walks on 
stage, for his costume is a violation of social decorum. Corio- 
lanus must perform this ceremony in order to be consul, but he 
does it unwillingly and with heavy mockery. There is a real 
discordance between his inner hatred of the people and his out- 
ward signs of humility. Costume is used ironically to show that 
Coriolanus is not the man he seems: he is merely dressed 
humbly, but not humble in spirit. There is a physical uncom- 
fortableness in wearing the gown that approaches a moral state, 
and it is up to the actor to convey this discomfort by the 
proper gesture and stage business. Coriolanus himself is as 
much isolated from the gown he wears as from his plebeian 
petitioners. The basis of the imagery here lies in the visual 
effect of the costume, and the verbal images of “The napless 
vesture of humility ” (2.1.250) and “this wolvish toge” (2. 
3.122) support what we actually see on the stage. 

Costume is used again as an important dramatic symbol in 
IV, iv, where the exiled Coriolanus appears at the house of his 
former enemy, Aufidius. The opening stage direction of the 
scene sets the tone for Coriolanus’ banishment: “ Enter Corio- 
lanus in mean apparel, disguis’d and muffled.” This image, too, 
comes as a sudden shock. We have not seen Coriolanus since his 
departure from Rome in IV,i, and he now appears entirely 
changed from the heroic figure of the first part of the play. His 
spiritual isolation is translated into the theatrical terms of 
“mean apparel, disguis’d and muffled.” The imagery of cos- 
tume provides a convenient shorthand symbolism for what 
might require pages of background explanation in the novel. 
Thus Shakespeare is able to jump boldly and without transi- 
tion from Coriolanus in Rome to Coriolanus in Antium. While 
the gown of humility in IT, ii expressed a false humbleness put 
on unwillingly, this “mean apparel” represents a true hum- 
bling of cireumstance—this 1s the low point to which Coriolanus 
has fallen. In both scenes, the inappropriateness of the costume 
for the character of the hero is what is important, and the con- 
straint and uncomfortableness of it must be emphasized in the 
acting. 





In these scenes in Act Four, the feast of Aufidius off-stage 
also isolates the ill-clad, somber Coriolanus: he is out of place in 
these surroundings. We never actually see this feast, but we are 
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kept aware of it by the bustle of servants carrying food and 
drink and by the sounds of music and revelry coming from 
within. It is good dramatic economy to keep this feast off-stage, 
since it only serves as a background for the appearance of 
Coriolanus. As in the off-stage sounds of battle in Antony and 
Cleopatra (4.12.9 $.D.) and the shoutings of the mob in 
Julius Caesar (1.2.78 8. D., 1. 2.131 S. D.), Shakespeare makes 
effective use of “ sound effects.” This imagery of sound may be 
more suggestive than a comparable visual imagery and it 
reaches a kind of perfection in the “ Music of the hautboys .. . 
under the stage” in Antony and Cleopatra (4.3.11. D.) and 
in the “ noises ” of The Tempest. It is just this type of imagery 
that is most difficult for a reader of plays to appreciate, since 
the actual music or sounds of the play are only indicated by 
stage directions and allusions in the printed text. 

Another significant presentational theme is the imagery of 
silence ** in V, iii. This imagery develops the climax of the play 
from Coriolanus’ inflexible resolution to the breaking of his 
pride. Consider the actual stage situation. Coriolanus is silent 
from his two lines at line 92 to the couplet and half-line at line 
129, and from this point until his mercy speech more than fifty 
lines further (from lines 131 to 182). In other words, Coriolanus 
speaks only about four and a half of these ninety crucial lines. 
His silence is an image of the isolation that is about to be de- 
stroyed from within, and is thus perhaps more difficult to act 
than any of his speaking part. The actor must not only be able 
to present the tense inner conflict, but also be able to register 
the effect of the family appeal. He may use any number of 
histrionic means, e. g., an expressionless inflexibility in which 
the slightest movement is a sign of emotion, or an abortive 
moving toward the family group then away as if to exit (but 
the family group hedge him in and prevent this). These are 
the cracks in the god-like mask of Coriolanus through which we 
see the human figure within. 

The final acting out of the imagery of silence comes at the 
climax of the play. Volumnia has been speaking compulsively, 
as if to fill the void of her son’s silence, but finally, she, too, has 
no more to say and makes ready to leave: “I am hush’d until 


78 See Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Princeton, 1946-47, Vol. 
II, esp. 155, 262, 268, and 291-92. 
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our city be afire. / And then I'll speak a little” (5.3. 181-82). 
At this point occurs one of those marvelous bits of staging by 
which Shakespeare could create a great climax: “ He holds her 
by the hand, silent” (5.3.182 S.D.). This is the yielding of 
Coriolanus presented in the symbolic language of dumb-show 
or pantomime. The silence continues, but it is now the sign of 
mercy rather than inscrutable hardness. All of Shakespeare’s 
other tragic heroes are endowed with a special eloquence at the 
height of their tragedies, but Coriolanus expresses himself best 
in the eloquence of action, and this seems completely appropri- 
ate for him. This is the climax of the play, and the words that 
follow only express his own wonder at what has happened: 
O mother, mother! 
What have you done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 


The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. (5. 3. 182-85) 


The actual yielding of Coriolanus is marked by a simple bit of 
stage action: “ He holds her by the hand . . His fearful 
isolation has been broken, and the lone antagonistic figure who 
seemed by his silence to reject his family’s appeal, now holds 
his mother’s hand. Except for the kiss to Virgilia earlier in the 
scene (5.3. 44-48), this is the only physical contact between 
Coriolanus and another human being in the entire play, and it 
indicates a climactic moment of reconciliation. He is tragically 
reunited with the forces of “ Great Nature” (5.3.33). Com- 
pare the reconciliation of King Lear and Cordelia: he kneels 
to his daughter and fumblingly touches her eyes (“ Be your 
tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray weep not.” King Lear 4.7.71). 
Since boy actors played the women’s roles on the Elizabethan 
stage, the playwrights of the time tended to avoid these physi- 
cal contacts except at critical moments. The sparing use of 
this type of stage action thus gives it a special significance. 

One may of course argue that what we have called “ presen- 
tational ” images are not images at all in the ordinary sense of 
the term. But in the drama an image may be something 
uniquely different from an image in lyric poetry or the novel. 
The text of a play is in some sense only the potential play that 
must be “ realized ” in performance, just as the musical score 
is only a notation for instrumentalists. The analogy is perhaps 
too extreme, but we need to bridge the logical gap between the 
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written play and the play as performed. Because Shakespeare 
has become a literary institution, there is a special need to 
restore the fullness of meaning his plays may have in the 
theater. Over the lapse of three hundred and fifty years we 
tend to forget how closely Shakespeare was connected with the 
stage, not only as a playwright, but also as an actor, theater 
owner, and theater manager. He wrote chiefly for his own 
playhouse and company, and, from all indications, his plays 
seem to have been a great success. But the myth of Shake- 
speare the poet debasing himself for the stage is too deeply 
rooted to be dispelled. Actually, most theatergoers never bother 
to read the texts of the plays they see, but with Shakespeare 
and the “classics” it is just the opposite: we read the plays 
and stay at home. 

Coriolanus is a case in point. Its reputation has suffered be- 
cause it is not a “ literary ” play, and its remarkable dramatic 
force and vitality have been obscured. Whether or not we con- 
sider it as an anticlimax after Antony and Cleopatra depends 
upon our point of view. In this paper we have tried to look at 
the sparseness of imagery and the seemingly cold and unpoetic 
tone of Coriolanus in terms of dramatic needs and functions. 
We have thus assumed a fairly comprehensive role for imagery 
in the drama, one that goes beyond figures of speech and verbal 
references. Language in this play is only one source of imagery, 
and it is used not for its own sake but for specifically dramatic 
ends. The most significant images, however, are those that are 
directly presented in the theater, such details as costume, 
sound effects, physical contacts, and silence. It is in this area 
that the distinct originality and mastery of Coriolanus lie. The 
interpretation we have been suggesting puts a burden on the 
reader of plays to be his own actor, producer, and stage 
manager, and to be able to create, by the exercise of his “ his- 
trionic sensibility,” ** his own ideal performance in the theater. 


Rutgers University 


** Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater, Princeton, 1949, pp. 236-40. 
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“TRUTH IS TRUEST POESY ”: 


Tue INFLUENCE oF THE New PuILosopuy 
on ABRAHAM COWLEY 


BY ROBERT B. HINMAN 


Because of his well-known enthusiasm for Bacon, Hobbes, 
and the Royal Society, Abraham Cowley has been accused of 
betraying his art to science, in complicity with men who 
refused to take poetry seriously or who were contemptuous of 
the imagination. He has been maligned as a passionless player 
with words, duped by the new science and rationalism, who sold 
his poetic birthright for a mess of Hobbesian pottage.' 

The charge is a libel. It would have seemed incredible to 
Cowley that concern with physical phenomena or suspicion of 
empty words might ever be equated with renunciation of the 
poet’s mission to transcend space and time. There was no 
insidious attack on the imagination in his assertions that poets 
deal in apparent fictions and natural philosophers in demon- 
strable facts. He believed he had learned from Hobbes that the 
imagination could bridge the two. For him the world of physical 
phenomena was one of the two worlds with which the imagina- 
tion of the poet had to work. The other was that of myth, what 
the mind adds of its owu. Behind both was reality, the harmoni- 
ous universe conceived in the mind of God and occasionally to 
be glimpsed by men. Hence, for him the philosopher-scientist 
was a kind of poet, and the poet had at least to be aware of 
the world being examined by the scientists. The poet’s function 
was to create, or at least to suggest, the unity of that world, to 
remind men of its wonder and their own position in it. Thus, 


* Douglas Bush has said that Cowley’s “cool, critical temper was still further 
cooled by Hobbesian rationalism.” English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford, 1945), p. 158. The most significant thing about Cowley, accord- 
ing to Grierson and Smith, was his interest in science, which “ fascinated his bright 
dry intellect. He did not perceive that its spirit was alien to a poetry rooted in the 
fantasies of the old philosophy.” H. J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith, A Critical 
History of English Poetry (New York, 1944), p. 170. 
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the thinkers and scientists of Cowley’s day could never have 
led him to consider the poet a frothy trifler. They led him to 
believe that poetry could have more importance than it had 
ever had before. 

Modern critics, however, have pointed to a passage in “ To 
the Royal Society ” as evidence of Cowley’s desertion of poetry 
in favor of science.? Philosophy, Cowley said, the only truth 
remaining to man since the Fall, had been enfeebled and im- 
prisoned by jealous guardians. 


That his own business he might quite forget, 
They ’amus’d him with the sports of wanton Wit, 
With the Desserts of Poetry they fed him, 
In stead of vigorous exercise they led him 
Into the pleasant Labyrinths of ever-fresh Discourse: 
In stead of carrying him to see 
The Riches which doe hoorded for him lie 
In Natures endless Treasurie, 
They chose his Eye to entertain 
(His curious but not covetous Eye) 
With painted Scenes and Pageants of the Brain.’ 


Most modern readers have heard in these lines an echo of the 
disdain which they hear in The Advancement of Learning when 
Bacon turns from poetry to philosophy. “ But it is not good 
to stay too long in the theater.” * Cowley heard no disdain 
because there was none to hear. Bacon’s long discussion of 
poetry in the De Augmentis, concluded by a departure from the 
theater in almost identical words, reveals deep respect for the 
imagination and poetry, which partakes “ somewhat of a divine 
nature, because it raises the mind and earries it aloft, accom- 
modating the shows of things to the desires of the mind, not 


* After praise of Hobbes and Davenant, says L. C. Martin, “the next step might 
be to disparage poetry itself; and Cowley took this step in his ‘Ode to the Royal 
Society’ . . . without appearing to realize how much he was slighting his own 
profession or how he was helping to create an atmosphere in which poetry might 
seem to be no more than an elegant way of saying things. But it is part of 
Cowley’s charm that he generally does not ask us to take his poetry, not even a 
Pindaric Ode, too seriously.” Abraham Cowley, Poetry & Prose: With Thomas 
Sprat’s Life and Observations by Dryden, Addison, Johnson and others. With an 
Introduction and Notes by L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1949), p. ix. 

* The Poems of Abraham Cowley, ed. by A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1905), p. 448. 

*Bacon, Works, ed. James Spedding, Robert L. Ellis and Douglas D. Heath 
(Boston, 1863), VI, 206. 
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(like reason and history) buckling and bowing down the mind 
to the nature of things.” * 

Bacon here described Cowley’s “divine science” with 
Cowley’s own enthusiasm. The poet takes the phenomena of 
the physical world for his materials, but he transmutes them 
into creations which the physical world does not offer. He 
catches a flash from what Cowley called “ that strange mirrour 
of the Deity,” and has for a moment an image of what cast 
the reflection upon the mirror. What he depicts is not, of 
course, “ true” in the sense that any image he delineates has 
an existence in the sensible world. God has no such existence, 
yet God is none the less “ true.” Goodness, beauty, perfection 
have no such existence, yet they are, as attributes of God. If 
men had to depend upon the senses and the reason alone, they 
would find it impossible to discover a moral or an aesthetic 
order in their universe, yet they have the certainty within 
themselves that such an order exists and that before the Fall 
man possessed a direct and immediate awareness of it. The 
poet carries men from this phenomenal world, by means of the 
imagination, outside space and time into eternity. 

But to Bacon poetry is capable of even more than this. As 
allegory, it performs its most sacred function, serving as a 
means of communication between divinity and humanity. The 
value of fables and parables in conveying truth is great, “ be- 
cause arguments cannot be made so perspicuous nor true 
examples so apt.” ° Thus, allegory sustains an important teach- 
ing role, but—equally important—allegorical constructions are 
themselves the embodiments of natural truths, so that Greek 
fables contain the breath or whisper of ancient knowledge— 
almost, Bacon implies, the masks of that knowledge once the 
object of direct perception to unfallen man, who required no 
symbols. As symbolic and glimmering representations of what 
actually is, they deserve the highest respect. Bacon gave them 
such respect, and it was only after he had explicated some of 
these myths with the profoundest veneration that he turned 
to leave the theater which had enthralled him and in which he 
felt it was not wise to remain indefinitely. 


* [bid., VIII, 441. 
* Tbid., p. 442. 
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For the work of God is not imagination; it is thought, what 
Cowley called “ the Eternal Mind’s poetic thought.” Man can 
never comprehend God’s thought, and he will always require 
symbolic and imaginative creation as a mode of partially per- 
ceiving the imperceptible. But God did not create the sensible 
universe as symbol. His poetry is not feigned history, but 
actuality, “ the Creator’s real poetry ”; and—though heaven is 
for man too high to enter except on the wings of imagination, 
and man would be guilty of fatal pride if he strove to think 
God’s thought—man has been given the physical universe to 
use by understanding it through his reason. For vision, for 
strengthening, for ennobling and inspiring, for giving focus and 
goal to his activities by offering an image of what might be, 
the theater is vital and the imagination which peoples it is 
essential; but man cannot live there. He must live in the world 
which proceeded from God’s thought and which God has given 
him the power to cope with, a power which pavtakes of God’s 
own mind: man’s rational soul. When he enters the palace of 
the mind without arrogance, man is close to God, and the 
materials with which that mind works are real things, not 
symbols. 

When men live only in the theater, when they insist that their 
imaginings have phenomenal reality; then they need to guard 
against vain philosophy. Then they are feeding philosophy 
with the desserts of poetry and soliciting their thoughts with 
matters hid. Then they have confounded man’s ways of know- 
ing and brought ignominy upon both poetry and philosophy. 
Then they need a Bacon and a Cowley to restore perspective. 
As such a restorer, I think, did Cowley read Bacon, and as such 
a restorer himself, no unwary enemy to either poetry or religion, 
did Cowley lament attention to mere ornaments and “ sports 
of wanton wit ” instead of to the solid things with which both 
poetry and philosophy in their several ways ought to deal. 

The true enemies of poetry, Cowley thought, were the 
obscurantists, all to whom the world was an unknowable 
enigma. To the men whom he admired, the world was “ God’s 
poem,” a poem God did not intend men to regard with stupefied 
awe. Permitting men to dwell in a world whose phenomena are 
available for investigation, God expects men to make something 
of that world. Of course, men cannot arrive at definitive 
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knowledge. Men’s claims to have done so have entangled them 
in the “ cobwebs of the schools ” and have led them to repeat 
again and again the sin of pride which caused the Fall. But 
the Fall did not cut them off from all knowledge. Man got 
no science from eating of the tree, but he can illuminate the 
darkness into which he willfully plunged himself if he makes 
proper use of the “ reason which (God be prais’d!) still walks, 
for all/ Its old Original Fall.” * Reason is not adequate for 
all man’s needs, but it can turn to “ nature’s endless treasury.” 
Those who refused to draw upon that treasury, men like 
Cornelius Agrippa, condemned poetry as they condemned every 
other humane activity, urging men to study only the Bible.‘ 

This procedure promotes precisely the human vanity which 
Cowley opposed. Those who urged it saw man’s relationship to 
God through glasses of superstition and were therefore quick 
to castigate anyone who sought to direct poetry to serious ends. 
Even less anti-intellectual men like Meric Casaubon, today 
often acclaimed as defenders of poetry and religion againsi 
science, proved themselves indifferent to poetry. From his 
attack on Sprat’s plea for a poetry of science and religion, 
Casaubon turned to scholastic thought, “a more considerable 
subject than poetry is.” ® For poets to seek the truth available 
to man and to link together the Bible and nature as sources ol 
that truth horrified Casaubon. Such horror implied that poets 
cannot reveal anything significant about man’s life or the world. 
It implied that men cannot make their faith operative for any 
good and spoke for passive tenancy of a world which has little 
meaning and in which men can serve the Will of God only by 
blindly and patiently awaiting His Grace, denied opportunity 
to see in Nature as well as in the Scriptures the reasons why 
God deserves man’s worship, his gratitude, and his efforts to 
establish God’s kingdom. 


** Reason. The use of it in Divine Matters,” Poems, pp. 46-47. 

“Henry Cornelius Agrippa, The Vanity of Arts and Sciences (London, 1676), 
pp. 21-26, 365-68. 

®4 Letter of Meric Casaubon, D. D., etc. To Peter du Moulin, D. D. and 
Prebendarie of the same Church: Concerning Natural experimental Philosophie, 
and some books lately sét out about it (Cambridge, 1669), pp. 13-16. R. F. Jones, 
in Ancients and Moderns, p. 253, refers to Casaubon’s remarks as evidence of his 
humanistic spirit. His letter as 9 whole doubtless does reflect such a spirit, but he 
certainly displays considerably less respect for poetry than either Cowley or Sprat. 
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Cowley was convinced that God desires man to know Him as 
well as is humanly possible and that He provides two books 
from which man may collect his divinity: the Scriptures and 
His servant Nature. By attention to these man will learn to 
live well. If a poet wishes to give expression to his faith in 
God and in life, to his hopes for man’s future under God, he will 
study both books. He will not feel that his perusal of them is 
blasphemous, and he will expect his synthesis of them in poetry 
to put a lofty art to the use which it had always been intended 
to have. 

Cowley took very seriously the responsibility of a man who 
would be a good poet to be a good natural philosopher as well. 
He admired men like Digby and Harvey, who searched in all 
available sources, humbly and piously, for the kind of truth 
which makes men free. Their endeavors created a new tree of 
knowledge, a new symbol of a covenant between God and men 
who had directed their energies toward God-appointed goals.*° 
They would never learn all there is to know about nature. Its 
infinite complexity would finally baffle human intelligence. 
Still, he agreed with Browne and Bacon that “ Beware of 
Philosophy is a precept not to be received in too large a sense.” 
Man has been given reason to deal with the things of this world 
for his use, and in searching second causes he discovers—though 
never ultimate principles nor ultimate matter—the infiniteness 
of God’s creative activity and the evidence of concord." There- 
fore, Cowley could join Virgil in wishing to discover and reveal 
the innumerable causes of things which God desires men to 
know, going beyond Virgil, as a Christian should do, in reveal- 
ing that the variety of those causes depends upon an infinite 
and omnipotent Being Who holds all in harmony.’ In the 
sympathy between microcosm and macrocosm he found evi- 
dence of the permanent concern of God with the universe, of 





*° This is the theme of Cowley’s poem “ Mr. Cowley’s Book presenting it self 
to the University Library of Oxford,” Poems, pp. 409-11. 

™ See Plantarum, II, Poemata Latina (London, 1668), pp. 134-35. These lines 
express ideas similar to those of Browne in Religio Medici, Works, ed. Geoffrey 
Keynes (London, 1928-31), I, 17-19. 

“A translation out of Virgil” (the portion of the Georgics beginning “O 
fortunatus nimium”), “Of Agriculture,” in Abraham Cowley, Essays, Plays and 
Sundry Verses, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1906), pp. 409-10. The line 
“Varieties too regular for chance” is not in the original. 
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the existence of a Platonic reality behind the fabric of this 
mutable world. 

The search for such causes would provide the poet with neces- 
sary materials. For the first time the world seemed sufficiently 
knowable to be employed as the basis of the art which a 
Christian poet owes to God. Cowley found in the thought and 
activities of the new philosophers support for his belief that 
poetry is the “ divine science,” the body of human knowledge 
which bridges the gap between the mutable, knowable universe 
in which second causes operate and the timeless, mysterious 
universe habitable only by the soul. To build his bridge, the 
poet-philosopher must not only be aware of contemporary 
natural philosophy, but he must himself make contributions, 
at least to the advancement of the cause. His primary obliga- 
tion is to write great poetry, but he can scarcely do that if he 
shuns any portion of the world with which poetry must deal. 
In such a spirit Cowley wrote A Proposition for the Advance- 
ment of Experimental Philosophy and “ To the Royal Society.” 

But he never lost sight of the importance of poetry and 
humane learning. In fact, “ To the Royal Society ”.emphasizes 
that the new philosophy and truly Christian achievement, 
including great poetry, quite naturally belong together. Bacon, 
Cowley said, reminded men that words are symbols, not the 
things symbolized. He urged men to turn to things, “ the mind’s 
right object,” to extract from precise knowledge of phenomena 
a sense of participation in a harmonious universe. This, Cowley 
said, is the way of the genuinely creative artist who would 
present truth. He cannot follow authorities. He cannot merely 
draw out of himself an abstract image. He must put his imagi- 
nation to work upon real objects, must universalize from the 
concrete particular to the general. Then he will be a creator in 
control of his materials. He will not be playing a pleasant game. 
His work will truly symbolize and will connect the eternal and 
the ephemeral, because the objects from which the images are 
drawn are true, proceed from God, who never creates illusion, 
as men do when they pretent to distinguish between truth and 
error absolutely, without aid from the senses and with a reason 
which has become twisted by being turned inward to contem- 
plate only itself. 

By fixing his attention upon things as they are, Bacon was 
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able to envisage what might be, just as the true artist is able 
to do. Hence Cowley hailed Bacon’s program as the vision of 
a poet or prophet, a vision seized by the members of the Royal 
Society, champions who would expel the idol worshipers and 
establish an earthly Paradise. Their search for truth could not 
fail to magnify God’s glory, and the light which it would shed 
would increase man’s awareness of a cosmic plan. Cowley em- 
ployed his favorite image of the star whose beauty is greatest 
when it is understood. This significant star represented for him 
the creation which has permanence. In his ode “ Of Wit” he 
had connected it with the successful work of art, which resem- 
bles the enduring work of God in its beauty, meaning and order. 
He had distinguished it from an overawing, meaningless flash 
of light. In “ Of Wit ” he had spoken of the artist; in “ To the 
Royal Society ” he spoke of the natural philosopher. But there 
was really no difference between them. Each was dedicated to 
the presentation of a universe which is true and which therefore 
has beauty and unmistakably reflects God. 

Cowley had earlier found confirmation for this connection 
between empirical philosophy and great poetry in the work of 
Hobbes, who spoke like Bacon of new worlds of thought and 
activity waiting to be explored. Far from the least of these 
worlds was literature, in which much less had been done than 
remained to be done. Perhaps more than any other critic 
Hobbes turned man’s attention to the role of the mind in poetic 
creation. Bacon had directed man back to things. Hobbes’s 
application of Bacon’s principles to the activities of the mind 
which deals with those things made the necessary extension to 
literature. True originality can be expected only from those 
who use what they know to make their own independent 
creations. In The Answer to Davenant Hobbes conceded that 
both science and poetry have a basis in the same experience 
and that their goals are similar and equally valuable. Like 
Bacon, however, he avoided a confusion between their methods. 
Science plods patiently, step by step; poetry leaps to new 
creations. Both arrive at what is new and undeniably valid. 
The impact of such views upon Cowley is evident in the poems 
“Of Wit,” “ The Muse,” and “To Mr. Hobbes.” “To Mr. 
Hobbes ” is directly concerned with Hobbes’s spirit and with 
what Cowley took to be the implications of Hobbes’s method to 
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the future of human thought. To Cowley Hobbes’s great con- 
tribution was his picture of an orderly and knowable universe 
whose system of correspondences could be discovered by ob- 
servation of phenomena and whose reflection of a divine order 
could be arrived at rationally. 

Cowley thus perceived no tendencies toward atheism or 
narrow materialism in Hobbes. Instead, he perceived a determi- 
nation to concentrate upon what can be established as true— 
the logical, natural, and uniform operations of physical pro- 
cesses. Past thinkers, separated from phenomena, had ceased to 
deal with the real world, and had therefore been incapable of 
liberating man from the bondage in which his pride of intellect 
had placed him. Scholastic thinkers, trying to live in a vacuum, 
had no means of recognizing connections between microcosm, 
geocosm, and macrocosm, even though they had insisted upon 
such connections. They had argued order and degree, but their 
premises had been false or distorted. Therefore, man had never 
been in harmony with nature in his moral or political life. All 
statements of such harmony had been fanciful word-hypnosis. 
Progress toward a kingdom of God had been slow, because men 
would not fit themselves into the world where their develop- 
ment had to occur. They had not recognized that in true and 
vital human creation both thought and matter must come 
together, as they do in the creation of God. 

Hobbes had recognized this, Cowley believed. His Leviathan 
had been more than an analogy. It had been a description of 
the necessary similarity between the operation of the universe 
with God presiding over it, of the state with the sovereign pre- 
siding over it, and of man’s body with the soul presiding over it. 
Man, of course, could not know the nature of God, except as 
it is revealed in the operation of the universe. He could not 
really know his own soul, except as it is revealed in the oper- 
ation of his body. But by extending logically his knowledge of 
the harmony and correspondence between the great world and 
the little world, he could devise an intermediate world which 
would fit man into his appropriate place and permit him to 
develop as God intended him to. The philosopher’s business 
was therefore to draw conclusions from nature and to apply 
them to human life. Cowley was convinced that Hobbes had 
discovered the proper method by combining empiricism and 
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rationalism. He was further convinced that in the continuation 
of such a method lay all human hope for growth and improve- 
ment, all experiencing of the harmonious life which as a poet 
he wished to reveal. So long as philosophers had sought God 
and the soul directly, or played in words with the “ why ” of 
the universe, rather than investigate through phenomena the 
“how,” they had cut themselves off from God and truth. Now 
they could expect to find God and some truth again by humbly 
acknowledging that the immediate object of their search was 
His law in nature. 

This, Cowley believed, Hobbes had done. The earth had 
beckoned him, and, like Columbus, he dared sail where none 
had sailed before. He did more than Columbus, for he settled 
the new lands he discovered by finding a style for his thought 
which gives his work permanence.** The style interested Cowley 
as much as the thought. Significant thought in significant art. 
Here was an original look at a new world in a new style, each 
complementing the other. The thought opened up realms 
worthy of great art, and the art was noble enough to mirror 
the beauty of the whole in which those realms made a part. 
Cowley had made a momentous discovery for a poet. If one 
aimed at truth by the surest human method, one might arrive 
also at a great work of art. If one were a new philosopher one 
might achieve one’s wish to be a new poet. The new philosophy 
gave the poet the method and materials he needed to speak 
newly and truly as a witness to an ancient faith. Though men 
must take their solitary way through a vast new world, there 
was no reason to flee in terrified obscurantism. Confronting the 
evidence with confidence gained from the new philosophy, 
Cowley believed, in poems like his own Pindariques, Davideis 
and Plantarum, a poet might assert that Providence is guide 
and might undertake to reveal beauty and purpose in that 
world. 


University of Rochester 





*8“To Mr. Hobs,” Poems, pp. 188-92. 
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CLARISSA: A STUDY IN 
THE NATURE OF CONVENTION 


BY NORMAN RABKIN 


In critical works dealing with Richardson’s Clarissa one finds 
reappearing a strange note of discomfort—a feeling which the 
reader may well understand when he has closed the eighth 
volume of the novel. For Clarissa, we have always been told, 
is a highly didactic novel, almost a tract, the avowed purpose 
of which is to demonstrate the conventional virtues. We 
would expect such a novel from a man of Richardson’s reputa- 
tion for moral concerns. All the characters with whom the 
author claims sympathy speak vociferously and at length in 
praise of a strict moral code, and the contemporary audience of 
the novel applauded it for its purity. And yet, something is 
wrong. The scenes of passion and lust are portrayed with so 
much immediacy that more than one critic has been led to 
comment wryly on the moralist’s preoccupation with sexual 
experience.’ If the novel is a lesson in conventional morality, 
its outcome is unsatisfactory. Readers have long found the 
virtuous heroine almost intolerable much of the time, while 
the black villain is too often curiously sympathetic. A French 
critic has even called the novel “ anti-sociale.”* Somehow, 
Clarissa does not fulfill its expectations, and it is a great novel 
just because it does not. 

Readers have misinterpreted Clarissa in assuming that it is 
simply the pathetic story of poor Clary Harlowe and her brutal 
mishandling by the villainous Lovelace.’ I shall attempt to 
prove in this paper that the action of Clarissa is the battle in 


"See A. E. Carter, “ The Greatest English Novelist,” UTQ, XVII (1948), 392; 
Brian W. Downs, Richardson (London, 1928), p. 82; Mario Praz, La carne, la morte 
e il diavolo nella letteratura romantica (Florence, 1948), p. 99, et passim. 

“Bernard A. Facteau, Les Romans de Richardson sur la Scéne Francaise (Paris, 
1927), p. 56. 

* Carter, p. 394, has recently called the novel “a struggle between two principles 
—of good, labelled Clarissa, and of evil, labelled Lovelace.” 
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man between the free force of instinct born in him, and the 
decorum which he finds it necessary to construct in order to 
live with other men, and that the real purpose of the novel 
is to find the needed balance in this decorum in which animal 
nature and external regulation may counter each other. The 
passions uncontrolled are a great power for evil; on the other 
hand, regulation without consideration of the needs of human 
nature is completely stifling, leaving no room for life in its 
arbitrary structure. The aim of Clarissa, then, is to discover a 
modus vivendi in which “ Nature,” as the principal characters 
understand it, and convention are so tempered as to produce a 
life in this world which is happy and fruitful, and conducive 
to life in the next. To this purpose, Richardson has made 
Lovelace to represent the “ natural ” man, in whom recognition 
of the necessary order of society is virtually absent, and Clarissa 
to represent the individual in whom social convention has 
become embodied to the point that she lives without regard 
to the just claims of animal nature. A happy life in this world 
for either of them is impossible, because neither of them is 
complete. 

The primary—one is tempted to say, the sole—motivation in 
Clarissa’s behavior is not her instinct to virtue, but the urge 
to do what is proper. So deep is her distrust of Nature, her 
desire to live free of the demands of man’s animal element, 
that she prefers death to virtually any alternative offered by 
life. If she falls in love (and Richardson would have us 
believe that she does) , she can never confess the fact to herself, 
calling her emotional state at best “a conditional kind of 
liking,” referring to her affections as “ regards,” a word which 
even her friend Miss Howe recognizes as “ quaint.”* “ The 
principal end of a young Man’s education,” Clarissa says, 
“...1is to learn him to reason justly, and to subdue the violence 
of his passions ” (I, 201). She disclaims frequently any interest 
in the physical attractiveness of men, except for the revulsion 
she feels in the sight of an ugly man like Solmes, her parents’ 
favorite as suitor for her hand. She is opposed to allowing 





“Samuel Richardson, Clarissa, or, The History of a Young Lady, Shakespeare 
Head Edition of the Novels of Samuel Richardson, 8 vols. (Oxford, 1938), I, 65; 
italics and punctuation in all quotations from Clarissa will be from this edition. 
For another example of Clarissa’s distrust of love, see IV, 298. 
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children to follow their natural inclinations, and objects to 
any expression of sexual desire. It should be noted that at 
the beginning of the story, her real objection to Lovelace’s 
courtship is not his morals or her family’s disapproval of him, 
but her reluctance to enter into a relationship with any man. 
Her constant accusation of Lovelace is that he is “ forward ” 
in his courtship, merely because he courts at all. Clarissa’s 
indications of distaste for the state of marriage are too frequent 
to need citation; at no point in the entire novel does she say 
anything good about it. Her admonitions to Miss Howe to 
marry her suitor Hickman are usually in the tone of unpleasant 
resignation. Clarissa is never presented as a possible bride. 
Even Belford is “ ready to regret that such an angel of a woman 
should even marry ” (IV, 9). 

Nature, then, is distasteful and to be suppressed. Belford 
says Clarissa is “all mind” (IV, 9). Mrs. Barbauld, applaud- 
ing her, has called her “the triumph of mental chastity ... 
uncontaminated, untarnished, and incapable of mingling with 
pollution.” ° If animal nature does not form the principle of 
her actions, what does? Clarissa is “ motivated by the sense 
of duty to the Law as a divine command.” * “It is not love 
for which Clarissa’s old pious world is well lost; it is for the 
chance to live life more completely in conformity with an ideal 
of conduct.” * Her loyalty is not to absolute moral principle, 
nor to social pressure. Nor, for all her protestations, is it to 
God. The unique quality of Clarissa is that convention is 
rooted in her as a principle, as the very fount of all her thoughts 
and feelings, as her soul. Clarissa’s behavior throughout the 
novel is directly attributable to her deification of social law, 
her instinctive feeling that the conventions of her society con- 
stitute an absolute moral command. 

After describing Clarissa’s excruciating, self-imposed daily 
schedule, Miss Howe remarks of her, “ This method, which to 
others will appear perplexing and unnecessary, her early hours, 


5 Anna Laetitia Barbauld, “Life of Richardson,” in The Correspondence of 
Samuel Richardson, ed. A. L. Barbauld (London, 1804), I, xevii. 

* George Rogers Swann, Philosophical Parallelisms in Six English Novelists 
(Philadelphia, 1929), p. 48. 

7 William M. Sale, Jr., “From Pamela to Clarissa, in The Age of Johnson: 
Essays Presented to Chauncey B. Tinker (New Haven, 1949), p. 137. 
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and custom, had made easy and pleasant to her” (VIII, 244). 
Three episodes will serve to show Clarissa acting in accordance 
with an inner law based on social convention. She refuses, 
against her father’s wishes, to marry Solmes, not simply because 
she dislikes him, but because, despite her distaste for the 
thought of marriage, she does not want to desecrate the ritual 
and laws of the institution by marrying a man she cannot love.® 
Again, in stressing Mr. Harlowe’s blindness and Clarissa’s para- 
lyzing dread of her father’s curse, Richardson shows Clarissa 
putting abstract social obligation, in this case filial duty, before 
the action demanded by a clear knowledge of moral right.® 
Perhaps the most revealing episode occurs when Lovelace, 
having proposed to Clarissa, presses for an early date for their 
marriage. According to the rules of the game (certainly not 
according to any concept of Christian morality) , Clarissa knows 
that she is supposed to insist, even at her own expense, on 
waiting for a later day; and Lovelace, not she, must name 
that day. The etiquette of the date, a kind of systematized 
coyness, is here the only obstacle to the wedding, and Richard- 
son deliberately emphasizes Clarissa’s stubbornness. In all of 
these instances we can see Clarissa’s social persona dominating 
her. Her “ Character,” which seems to be an amalgam of her 
reputation and her opinion of herself, is “ more valuable to me 
than my life ” (III, 46) —because it is her life. 

We hear repeatedly that Clarissa, the model of the person 
who lives by the conventions of society, has all her life been a 
famous example to others. Her behavior is always correct; 
hence the novel was so able to lend itself to use as a manual 
for the behavior of ladies under duress. But, as we shall see 
when we return to Clarissa, her behavior is ultimately a self- 
immolation; it is not that of an individual who can live success- 
fully in the world of men. 

Opposed to Clarissa is Lovelace, certainly one of the most 
bewildering figures in English fiction. To one writer he is a 
“bundle of contradictions, of conflicting qualities, that could 

*See II, 32, 35, 71. 

* Mrs. Barbauld, p. ciii, says that Clarissa’s fear of the curse has been criticized 


by many as excessively superstitious. That Richardson regarded Clarissa’s reaction 
as abnormal and excessive can be seen in Miss Howe’s protest, III, 285. 
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not possibly co-exist in the same person,” '? to another he is 
“immer liebenswiirdig,” “ and his first readers admired him so 
much, blackguard that he is, that Richardson had to annotate 
the second edition of the novel, pointing out constantly that 
Lovelace is more evil than he seems to be. Lovelace is an 
enigma to every critic of Clarissa. The reason is simple, if the 
character is not. Readers have erred in assuming that Richard- 
son meant Lovelace to be only the villain of the piece, and in 
doing so have been unable to account for his sympathetic 
qualities. 

Observe how Richardson attempts to build up the reader’s 
liking for the villain all through the novel. That Lovelace 
really loves Clarissa there is little doubt; the evidence from his 
own letters, his behavior as first reported by Clarissa and 
others, his resentment against her family’s mistreatment of 
her, all are incontrovertible. He is unquestionably not a man 
of evil character, but is rather admirable in all respects except 
for his one vice, sexual passion, and those traits which derive 
from it.’ He is a man of general honesty and character, and 
is generous. He lies to get what he wants, and yet, as he 
justly points out, he is not a hypocrite (III, 351). His letters 
are full of charm and wit. He is attractive enough for Clarissa 
to love, and whenever she has not too recently been provoked 
by him she praises his good qualities. Those same qualities are 
admired constantly by Miss Howe, who even after the rape 
thinks he can make Clarissa a good husband (VI, 254-5), by 
his family, and by his servant. The rest of the Harlowe family 
likes him a great deal, and Clarissa’s sister Arabella, before other 
considerations intrude, hopes to marry him. Finally, his re- 
morse—each time—is genuine, as Anna Howe recognizes, and 
the account of his death is moving, he is truly repentant. 

What is Lovelace, then, if not simply the agent of the devil? 
Lovelace represents in Clarissa man untrammelled by the rules 
of society, the animal instinct uncontrolled. As Clarissa is free 
of the internal demands of Nature, so that she can transcend 


*°Clara Linklater Thomson, Samuel Richardson: A Biographical and Critical 
Study (London, 1900), p. 200. 

1 Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Romans im 18. Jahrhundert (Jena, 1875), p. 12. 

2 FE. g., I, 211-214; note the contrast with Solmes, e.g., I, 198, 201, 207. 
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them in her behavior, so Lovelace is free of the restraint of 
convention felt “as a divine command.” Just as Clarissa lives 
wholly by the principles of social propriety, he is a “ libertin 
par principe.” ** Clarissa’s state is that of civilization at its 
most exaggerated development; Lovelace’s is that closest to the 
condition of the animals. That Lovelace is referred to so 
frequently as a lion, a cock, an eagle, and a wolf is not acci- 
dental,“* nor are such speeches as the famous fourth letter of 
Volume IV, in which Lovelace describes Clarissa as:a bird 
beating herself against her cage, then as a kitten, alternately 
snarling and loving; the letter is almost painful because of the 
vividness that his strange sympathy for the animals creates in 
his descriptions of them. To Lovelace love is animal;** any 
attempt at emotional control is as hard for him to imagine as 
lust is for Clarissa, and virtue is hence a sham. Thus he can 
quote with approval the couplet: 


He who seems virtuous does but act a part; 
And shews not his own Nature, but his Art. (I, 211) 


“The man indeed at times is all upon the ecstatic,” Clarissa 
says of Lovelace (III, 24). There is no need to quote the 
myriad of passages pointing up his complete incapacity for 
restraint. Because he believes that love is impulsive, uncontroll- 
able and ineluctable, he makes a principle of yielding to impulse, 
only proving in his action the impossibility of fulfilling his 
desires by such a principle. Through his inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to temper the principle of his behavior he loses every- 
thing he wants. Just as Clarissa jeopardizes her own well-being 
for the sake of convention, so does Lovelace ruin his chance for 
her love by his first attack upon her. Once again, near the end, 
when the languishing Clarissa is almost entirely beyond his 
grasp, Lovelace visits her against her express wishes. Clarissa, 
forewarned by Belford, has left the house, but Lovelace, think- 
ing she has hidden herself upstairs, loses his temper, pounds 
down the door, and threatens to murder her: this, when the 


** Facteau, p. 61. See also Downs, p. 116, for an excellent characterization of 
Lovelace. 

47, 257 (cf. I, 71, where love, which both Lovelace and Clarissa regard as the 
fundamental force in Nature, is also called a lion); IIT, 183; IV, 24; V, 44. 

15 See, for example, III, 133. 
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whole object of his visit has been to placate her and to prove 
that he had no intentions of causing more unpleasantness! We 
see him captive to his impulse again when he and Clarissa’s 
cousin Morden meet to attempt as equitable an arrangement 
as can be effected. All he has to do is to tell Morden the truth 
about his wanting to marry Clarissa, but, because he dislikes 
Morden’s attitude, he flares into a rage and almost ruins the 
interview. Lovelace’s impulse is against his own interests, but 
it cannot be stilled. 

But much of Lovelace’s behavior is not explained by the force 
of instinct unchecked. Why does he persist so cruelly in his 
torture of Clarisa? What drives him to make a “ Trial ” of her 
which appears so futile and pointless? What makes it imper- 
ative to possess her, when in order to do so he must rely on 
drugs and physical coercion, at the cost of any self-respect he 
may have left? 

The answer again is not difficult. Lovelace’s pride, which 
needs no demonstration, is very much akin to Clarissa’s pride 
in her virtuousness: it is a pride in his ruling passion. In 
Lovelace, it takes its usual form in a tremendous resentment 
against all social stricture; for his hope is to destroy all the 
artificial world of laws and controls, and to penetrate into a 
world of reality, in which Nature and self are free and expres- 
sive. “ C’est lui-méme qu'il cherche dans les femmes, et en 
ayant rencontré une qui résiste, c’est dans son orgeuil qu’il 
souffre.” *° His pain in the seduction of Clarissa certainly out- 
weighs the sensual pleasure he can hope to derive from it; he 
is really interested in the defeat of what he considers the 
external rules of morality, and the subsequent triumph of the 
natural order. “Thrust Nature back with a pitchfork,” he 
says, “it will return ” (III, 179). 

He insists constantly on finding the real motives for people’s 
actions, rather than accepting the mask the actors present to 
the world,’ and convention to him is always a mask, nothing 
more. Clarissa is frightened, he thinks, only because of the 
unquestioned values she has inherited, but a few days away 
from home, or in a foreign country, will cure her of her fears, 
and she will love him. As the action develops, it becomes 


*® Facteau, p. 61. 
1 EB g., 1, 256. 
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apparent to Lovelace that Clarissa’s refusal to capitulate is 
based on something deeper than the ordinary code which 
protects others, and he is forced to the decision in which lies 
his eventual doom. 

It becomes necessary to make a test, a “ Trial,” to prove to 
himself that Clarissa is really a “ natural” being like himself. 
Clarissa is shaking his disbelief in the power of convention, 
and he intends by overcoming her to demonstrate that only 
instinct is proper and natural to man; by raping her, he will 
free her sexual instincts.** The reason for the test is not 
academic to Lovelace. He knows that if conventional restraint 
is impossible for him, and that if social convention is really 
based on a principle in Nature, he is irrevocably immoral; and, 
as we have seen, Lovelace is not deliberately a man of evil. 
His aim is to test the limits of his freedom. “ Can Education 
have stronger force in a woman’s heart than Nature? ” he asks 
(IV, 332). “ Her virtue, her resistance, which are her merits, 
are my stimulatives” (IV, 376) °° For Lovelace cannot again 
be confident of his own strength until he has overcome Clarissa. 

Society, Lovelace thinks, is the enemy of love and has caused 
Clarissa to disguise her feelings for him to such an extent that 
she cannot confess, even to herself, that she loves him. Because 
he believes this, he can make the sincere if extreme statement 
that the Harlowes “were the aggressors” in his attack on 
Clarissa (VI, 239). He must think so. If he does not, then he 
is attacking Clarissa, instead of merely freeing her from her 
false self. It is only in this way that we can attempt to under- 
stand the decision he takes, a decision which Belford, who 
knows Lovelace intimately, cannot fathom. 

“O what wretches,” agree the Ladies Montague, “ are these 
free-living men, who love to tread in intricate paths; and, when 
once they err, know not how far out of the way their head- 
strong course may lead them” (VI, 268). As Lovelace dis- 
covers, his scheme has a drastic flaw. For instead of suddenly 
awaking to a true sense of herself as an animal being after 
Lovelace has violated her, Clarissa becomes ill and dies. He 
had thought he was merely removing from her the layer of 
unreal conventions with which she had learned to protect 


18 See especially III, 86 ff. 
1° Note that even after the attempted rape he still believes her resistance is unfelt. 
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herself, and what he had done was to violate her essential self. 
What is wrong? 

Because he is blind to half of reality, Lovelace has gone 
beyond the reaches of social form and struck at Nature. Like 
Clarissa, he identifies “ Nature” with the animal instinct in 
man, and he is as blinded by his dedication to his senses as 
she is by her arbitrary rejection of impulse. He is justified in 
some of his resentment against Clarissa’s refusal to recognize 
her own feelings; but in objecting to the excesses which society 
at times commits in attempting to order life, he unwittingly 
transgresses against life itself. 

Such error is typical of Lovelace. At one point, he furiously 
denies that Clarissa’s relatives are really related to her, because 
they are cruel to her (I, 216-217) ; for the moment, he seriously 
believes the preposterous argument, not realizing that he is 
denying blood. Again, he suggests jocosely that the problems 
of marriage could be solved if couples could break their bond 
and remarry every year; he sees no reason why this plan should 
not be feasible, since now marriage would rest on love alone. 
What he has neglected, of course, is the raison d’étre of 
marriage, the stability it gives to the structure of society. 
Every time that Clarissa blushes, protests, or reacts against 
him, he thinks she is doing it out of the false sensibility she 
feels obliged to demonstrate; and at least twice he is disastrously 
wrong. 

A remarkable device, one of those which make Richardson’s 
use of the epistolary form so exemplary, points up the ghastly 
irrevocability of what Lovelace has done. When Lovelace re- 
veals that he really intends to carry out his “ Trial,”’ his model 
friend Belford, after a shocked protest, grows silent. Day by 
day Lovelace announces his progress in the formulation of his 
plan, and Belford stands back silently, as if watching and 
testing Lovelace. As long as Lovelace goes on talking, nothing 
has happened and judgment is postponed. When Lovelace 
announces in a marvellously terse note to his friend that he 
has finally committed the act (V, 314), Belford answers for the 
first time in literally hundreds of pages, to convict Lovelace of 
having finally transcended the limits of human freedom. Their 
friendship is at an end, and Belford’s only concern is, presci- 
ently, for the life of Clarissa. From here on the outcome of the 
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story is out of human hands. Nature has been violated and 
man is helpless. Clarissa must die no matter what Lovelace 
may do. Even the temporal events touched off by him are 
beyond his grasp: unknown to him, and against his will, Clarissa 
is arrested because of an old order of Lovelace’s and brought to 
a shabby prison, where she is further humiliated. Lovelace the 
schemer is defeated. 

Suicidal violation of Nature, then, is the result of the actions 
of the man who allows himself to be guided only by his sensual 
instincts and by the desire to preserve their inviolability. But 
we have said that Lovelace is not alone to blame for the 
tragedy that is Clarissa, and we have suggested that the 
heroine is equally responsible. To what extent is her nature at 
fault? 

Richardson himself makes it clear that he intends Clarissa 
as “not in all respects a perfect character.” *? We have seen 
why. As Anna Howe tells her, “ Your merit is your crime ” 
(II, 64). “ Your delicacy,” says Lovelace, “. . . is natural to 
you, Madam, so you may not think it extraordinary: But there 
is nothing like it on earth” (III, 166). Clarissa’s complete 
reliance upon those principles which she has learned as proper 
for the governance of human action, without any regard to 
the world, is her crowning glory—and it is, as she comes to 
know, her ruination in life. Heaven only can reward her virtues, 
as many characters agree, inimical as those virtues are to the 
possibilities of life in this world. 

As any of the passages in which she discusses with Anna 
Howe the qualities she would expect in a husband will demon- 
strate, the creature does not exist. He would have to be a man 
just like Miss Howe’s Hickman, and we know that Clarissa 
could never accept or love such a fellow. Her devotion to prin- 
ciple, which we have already discussed, is too inflexible to allow 
her any compromise, even in order to live. We recall her 
unwillingness to name the day of her marriage. After the 
outrage she has one way to save herself: she can marry Love- 
lace. But the same inability to bend prevents her; since she 
can no longer come pure and undefiled to her wedding, she 
thinks herself unworthy of marriage. Her end in this world, 


*°T, xiii; nevertheless critics continue to think of her as a faulty attempt by 
Richardson to present a morally perfect character. See, for example, Carter, p. 394. 
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where the ideal is not the prevailing order, must, Richardson 
implies, be self-destruction. ‘‘ Qu’est-ce que la vertu?” re- 
marked Diderot in his ecstatic tribute to Richardson. “ C’est, 
sous quelque face qu’on la considére, un sacrifice de soi-méme. 
Le sacrifice que l’on fait de soi-méme en idée est une disposition 
préconcue 4 s‘immoler en realité.” *t Clarissa’s decision to be 
as she is is an implicit rejection of the world: death is preferable 
to life.** 

And so the world of Clarissa moves inexorably from the 
security of Clarissa’s home and Lovelace’s gay company to the 
disorder of the house in which Clarissa lives her last days and 
the frenzy of Lovelace’s rootless wanderings over all of Europe, 
and ends in the death of the great opponents. 

Neither Clarissa nor Lovelace is fitted for life in this world; 
neither can stand alone. Does Richardson offer a solution to 
the problem of living morally and still satisfying the demands 
of animal nature? In Clarissa, as in so many great works of 
literature, the conflict is more important than its resolution. 
For Clarissa is a tragedy, and tragedy rests on the unalterable 
assumption of the faulty nature of man. Men are “ strange 
imperfect beings” (IV, 210), the novel demonstrates, and 
their attempt to live well is balanced precariously on the brink 
of disaster. Some choice is ineluctable; in the choice of Clarissa, 
as in that of Lovelace, the possibility of error is inherent, simply 
because the choice is human. Yet there is in the novel an 
implicit solution, the presence of which gives to Clarissa the 
final quality which lifts it into the company of great literature. 

It should be apparent by now that for the principal actors 
there is no way out.** But there are several characters in whom 
whatever compromise Clarissa has to offer seems to be em- 
bodied. 

First of all there is John Belford. A reformed rake—that is, 


*. Denis Diderot, “ Eloge de Richardson,” in Oeuvres de Diderot (Paris, 1951), 
p. 1091. 

22 See her posthumous statements, VIII, 32; see also VI, 410 ff., for an elaboration 
of her feeling that death must be happier for her than life. 

*8 Richardson refused steadfastly to yield to readers’ pleas that Clarissa might 
yet relent and marry Lovelace; in a letter recently published by Alison Bishop, 
“Richardson Discusses his Clarissa and Grandison,” Boston Public Library 
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a man in whom the passions have at one time been predominant 
—he is a model of temperate sobriety. “A man of spirit” 
(VII, 49), bravery (VIII, 166) , and unquestionable gusto, he 
is, significantly enough, versed thoroughly in the law. He offers 
from the first the solution which is impossible because of the 
people with whom he is dealing, but which is the only sensible 
one: Lovelace should marry Clarissa, and continue to love her 
(IV, 10-11, 122). Belford demonstrates by long argument that 
marriage is a more practical idea than the “ cohabitation ” 
which Lovelace desires. In his frequent admonitions to Love- 
lace, we can see that he combines in himself understanding of 
the passions, and control of them. The principle of Belford’s 
actions is that man must learn to control impulse, to the proper 
degree, and with the proper methods. Social regulation and 
self-discipline, as far as is reasonable, are essential (VII, 204; 
VIII, 170). Clarissa herself draws our attention to Belford by 
appointing him her executor, and her list of reasons for the 
choice reverberates with implied criticism of Lovelace and 
herself (VII, 49). 

In the family of Lovelace we find further examples of the 
same kind of person, able to live naturally in a decorous com- 
munity. Kind, warm, not hyper-critical of their nephew because 
they understand him, they represent the best in social living; 
it should be remembered that Lord M. and the Ladies Monta- 
gue are in a higher social position than the cruel Harlowes, 
with whom they are contrasted. They are able to bend con- 
vention to serve the needs of men, urging Clarissa to marry 
Lovelace in order to save her violated honor. Such free and yet 
well-controlled people are the type that Richardson implies 
is ideal. 

Finally, there is Anna Howe. In a sense, the entire tragedy 
of Clarissa and Lovelace is contained in epitome in the comedy 
of Anna Howe and Charles Hickman. The former, a woman in 
whom a rash temperament is kept under control by a strong 
feeling for propriety, is unwilling to marry the latter because 


Quarterly, IV (1952), 217-221, he declares that if Lovelace were to reform, “ the 
moral of my work in that Case, [had] been destroyed.” 
EB. g., IV, 121-125. 
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he is not perfect. Several times Clarissa herself makes the 
suggestion (though she does not see its application to herself) 
that a woman ought not to seek perfection in a man, since 
perfect men do not exist. The author himself, in a curtain 
speech, makes the idea explicit (VIII, 324). A compromise is 
the only way in which Miss Howe can be assured of any sort 
of happy life, and she makes that compromise with good will. 

F. S. Boas, who thinks Anna Howe is “ the most remarkable 
creation in the novel,” sees her as an ideal type, comparable to 
Shakespeare’s Portia, Rosalind, and Beatrice.*® “ Were your 
character, and my character,” Miss Howe herself writes to 
Clarissa, “ to be truly drawn, mine would be allowed to be the 
most natural. Shades and lights are equally necessary in a fine 
picture. Yours would be surrounded with such a flood of bright- 
ness, with such a glory, that it would indeed dazzle; but leave 
one heartless to imitate it” (IIT, 226). In many ways, Miss 
Howe seems superior to Clarissa. She acts always morally, 
but, as she says in contrasting herself to Clarissa, tends to be 
guided by the logic of a particular situation rather than by a 
dogmatic code (VII, 23). When she expresses a tolerance of 
the harmless peculiarities of masculine behavior (IIT, 185) , one 
cannot help thinking of Clarissa’s objection to the swearing of 
soldiers. She understands the danger of excessive “ severity and 
restraints ” (II, 81-2). In explaining her disobedience of her 
mother’s injunction against writing to Clarissa, she insists on 
the necessity of mutual understanding between parents and 
children, and of the rights of children to independent judgment 
when parents err (IIT, 96-97). Though she is devoted to honor 
(IV, 119) she is capable of advising a slight deviation from 
constant principle in order to save Lovelace and his future 
victims (IV, 86-87). At the same time, she seems more 
Christian than Clarissa in her attitude towards the curse, and 
says so herself (IIT, 284-285). Like Belford, she is always 
concerned with the law—sometimes more than Clarissa her- 
self.** Her spirit, even good sense, and moral solidity comprise 
a convincing norm in the novel. 


2° F. S. Boas, “ Richardson’s Novels and their Influence,” in From Richardson to 
Pinero: Some Innovators and Idealists (New York, 1937), pp. 25-27. 
2° B.g., VI, 201-202. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF ADAM BEDE 


BY GEORGE R. CREEGER 


I 


The virtual world created in Adam Bede possesses two major 
divisions: the counties of Loamshire and Stonyshire (with their 
villages, Hayslope and Snowfield) 1 The fact that they are not 
merely literal recreations of Staffordshire and Derbyshire and 
that the two places stand in complete antithesis is suggested by 
their quasi-symbolic names. 

Most of the action of the novel takes place in Loamshire, in 
and around the village of Hayslope. Regarded together, the 
midland shire and village constitute a kind of later-day Eden—a 
land of Goshen,’ at the very least. Protected on the north from 
“keen and hungry winds ” (I, 22) by the gentle heights of the 
Binton Hills, Loamshire is a sheltered and fertile land, a 
“region of corn and grass” (I, 22), where the farms (excepting 
those of such miscreants as Luke Britton) produce the neces- 


sities and, indeed, the luxuries of life in great abundance. 
Prosperity, if not omnipresent, is nevertheless common; poverty 
is rare. Exile from this snug world is regarded by its inhabi- 
tants as the worst evil that can befall them.* 

Throughout the novel, however, we are reminded of a dil- 
ferent sort of country—Stonyshire, where the land, naked under 


eee 


the sky, is barren and “‘ where the trees are few, so that a child 
might count them, and there’s very hard living for the poor in 
the winter’” (I, 48). The people of Stonyshire earn their 
livelihood not by tilling a fertile soil but by digging deep 


* The county seat of Stonyshire is called Stoniton. The other places named in 
the novel (not belonging to the symbolic patter set up in the Loamshire-Stonyshire 
antithesis) are thinly disguised versions of real place names in Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire. 

* Adam Bede, 2 vols., The Works of George Eliot, Cabinet Edition (Edinburgh 
[n.d.]), I, 50 (hereafter, and usually within the text, I shall give only the volume 
number and page). 

* For example, it is clearly so regarded by Mrs. Bede (I, 57-58, 62-68, 178-179). 
The threat of exile is even more terrible for the Poysers (see I, 115; II, 91, 108, 155, 
190-191, 265, 270-277) . 
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beneath the earth’s surface in rocky mines or by laboring in the 
dark mills of sooty cities like Stoniton. In this “*‘ dreary bleak 
place’” (I, 129), poverty is the common lot of the people (i, 
165) . 

At first glance Loamshire and Stonyshire seem like little more 
than a Victorian variation on the Romantic theme of country 
vs. city. It soon becomes apparent, however, that George Eliot 
has done more than simply broaden the negative symbol of the 
city (Stoniton) to include a surrounding wasteland (Stony- 
shire) ; she has handled the symbols in such a fashion that an 
inversion of their conventional values very nearly takes place. 
At least both Loamshire and Stonyshire are so stringently 
qualified that it is impossible to say of one that it is a positive, 
of the other a negative symbol. We discover that there is an 
ugly aspect to the green and fertile Loamshire world; and that 
despite the barrenness and sterility of Stonyshire, it is not alto- 
gether a wasteland. 

The ways in which George Eliot goes about defining the sym- 
bolic relationship are occasionally clumsy, particularly for 
modern literary sensibilities with their strict demand that an 
author never intrude into his work. Like many another inno- 
cent Victorian, however, George Eliot does not hesitate to step 
in and speak directly to the point, telling us discursively, almost 
didactically, what Loamshire and Stonyshire represent. Only 
now and then does she trust the really very powerful imagery 
associated with the two worlds to carry alone the weight of 
definition. More usually she compromises by creating a dra- 
matic situation in which conversations of characters about 
Loamshire and Stonyshire have a defining function, while she 
herself keeps discreetly in the background. 

For example, much of Dinah Morris’s function in the first 
part of the book is best understood in terms of a surrogate 
definer. Herself a representative of the Stonyshire world, she 
nevertheless has family attachments to Loamshire, where her 
aunt and uncle manage a prosperous farm. Her position is 
ambiguous: because of her kinship to the Poysers she com- 
mands a certain respect; at the same time the community is 
essentially distrustful of her, both as an outsider and as a 
Methodist.* Thus, when Dinah goes to the village green in 


‘Cf. the exchange between another stranger (Colonel Townley) and Casson, the 
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Hayslope to preach, every “ generation . . . from old ‘ Feyther 
Taft’... down to the babies” (I, 23) is near at hand, but 
“all took care not to join the Methodists on the Green, and 
identify themselves in that way with the expectant audience, 
for there was not one of them that would not have disclaimed 
the imputation of having come out to hear the ‘ preacher- 
woman, —they had only come out to see ‘ what war a-goin ’ on, 
like’” (I, 24). 

Yet the sermon itself, as distinct from the act of a young 
unmarried woman’s preaching on the green, scarcely touches 
the villagers: if it is true that a hoyden named Chad’s Bess is 
driven by momentary fear of God’s wrath to tear off the gaudy 
ear-bobs she wears, it is equally true that for most of the vil- 
lagers “a little smouldering vague anxiety, that might easily 
die out again, was the utmost effect Dinah’s preaching had 
wrought ” (I, 38). Dinah speaks eloquently, both in prayer 
and sermon, of the evil in men’s lives, of the misery consequent 
upon sin and self-indulgence, and finally of the possibility of 
redemption through love which turns all things to good (I, 31- 
44). She has effectively stated the position of the heart, yet 
what she has to say is largely ignored, or worse, received 
apathetically. To Mr. Irwine, Rector of Hayslope, she later 
complains: 


“ But I’ve noticed, that in these villages where the people lead a 
quiet life among the green pastures and the still waters, tilling the 
ground and tending the cattle, there’s a strange deadness to the 
Word, as different as can be from the great towns. ... It’s wonder- 
ful how rich is the harvest of souls up those high-walled streets, 
where you seemed to walk as in a prison-yard, and the ear is 
deafened with the sounds of worldly toil. I think maybe it is 
because the promise is sweeter when this life is so dark and weary, 
and the soul gets more hungry when the body is ill at ease” (I, 
134-135) . 


To Dinah’s talk Mr. Irwine is a sympathetic listener. Not 
so Mrs. Poyser. Goaded almost beyond endurance when Dinah 
expresses surprise that Irwine had proved to be no “ ‘ worldly 
Sadducee,’ ” she makes a characteristically sharp reply: 


Hayslope innkeeper (I, 19); see also I, 287-288, and Claude T. Bissell, “ Social 
Analysis in the Novels of George Eliot,” ELH, XVIII (September 1951), 230. 
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* Pleasant! and what else did y’ expect to find him but pleasant? 

. . It’s summat-like to see such a man as that 7’ the desk of a 
Sunday! As I say to Poyser, it’s like looking at a full crop o’ wheat, 
or a pasture with a fine dairy o’ cows in it; it makes you think 
the world’s comfortable-like. But as for such creaturs as you 
Methodisses run after, I'd as soon go to look at a lot o’ bare-ribbed 
runts on a common. Fine folks they are to tell you what’s right, as 
look as if they’d never tasted nothing better than bacon-sword and 
sour-cake i’ their lives” (I, 137-138). 


When Dinah suggests that there is something about the rich- 
ness of Loamshire life that frightens her, Mrs. Poyser can only 
throw up her hands in uncomprehending disgust: “‘ It passes 
my cunning to know what you mean by ease and luxury... . 
It’s true there’s good victual enough about you, as nobody 
shall ever say I don’t provide enough and to spare; but if 
there’s ever a bit o’ odds an’ ends as nobody else ’ud eat, you’re 
sure to pick it out.” ° 


The Bedes, equally representative of Loamshire, are equally 
at a loss (except for Seth) to understand Dinah’s point of view: 
Mrs. Bede urges Dinah never to go back to Stonyshire, saying 
that her own husband, who had been born there, was in the 
right to leave it; so treeless a country would have been a poor 
place for a carpenter (I, 177). Adam expresses perfect con- 
tentment with Loamshire, calling Stonyshire a “‘ hungry 
land’” (II, 158) and the village of Snowfield—* grim, stony, 
and unsheltered ” (II, 158) —fellow to the country. Only Seth, 
himself a Methodist, and like Dinah clearly an exponent of the 
heart,® sympathizes with her love for the hill country. 





In answer to these Loamshire dwellers, Dinah can only repeat 
what she has already said to her aunt: that there is something 
disquieting about the plenty of the land and that it would be 
dificult for her ever to turn her face toward a rich country, 
knowing that she was turning her back on a poor one, where 
people have a hard life “‘ and the men spend their days in the 
mines away from the sunlight’” (I, 178). In Stonyshire at 
least the love of God is precious, and it is a blessing to carry 
the message of His love “‘ to the lonely, bare, stone houses, 


° TI, 286; see the entire chapter, XLIX (“At the Hall Farm”), II, 281-294. 

*Seth stands in the sharpest possible contrast with Adam: where the latter is 
“keen,” he is “mild” (see I, 5, 61, 64, 173), and is in this respect like both 
Dinah and his father (see I, 75). 
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where there’s nothing else to give comfort ’” (I, 178). To all 
of which Lisbeth says: “ ‘that’s very well for ye to talk, as 
looks welly like the snowdrop-flowers as ha’ lived for days an’ 
days when I’n gethered ’em, wi’ nothin’ but a drop o’ water an’ 
a peep o’ daylight; but th’ hungry foulks had better leave th’ 
hungry country ’” (I, 178). 

Obviously George Eliot is using Dinah, Mrs. Poyser, and the 
Bedes as a means of defining the symbolic relationship of 
Loamshire and Stonyshire: hearing about the two counties from 
Dinah, we sense a hardness lurking at the core of Loamshire 
which is spiritually stultifying. Yet the position taken by Mrs. 
Poyser and the Bedes is not without merit: they are saying, 
although each differently, that people who have known only a 
kind of attenuated existence are in no position to judge what 
life is, or should be. At the same time they fail to realize that 
hunger may be spiritual as well as physical. In these terms 
Loamshire is a hungry land, because some (at least) of its 
people, never having known privation and suffering, cannot 
therefore understand or sympathize with want, poverty, or even 
ugliness.’ Like Loamshire itself such people may present to the 
world a beautiful, polished, or vital exterior, which neverthe- 
less conceals a hardness at the core. Chief among such char- 
acters in the book are Mrs. Irwine (mother of the rector) , 
Squire Donnithorne, and Martin Poyser. 

Mrs. Irwine is a woman who judges by externals only: 
‘ Nature never makes a ferret in the shape of a mastiff. You'll 
never persuade me that I can’t tell what men are by their out- 
sides.’”’* That she feels this way is partly the result of her 
own egotism: she is herself a very splendid old lady. Intelligent 
and penetrating, she has a “small intense black eye,” so 
“keen ° and sarcastic in its expression ” that she looks at times 
almost like a gypsy fortune teller (I, 79). Judging others by 
their appearance, she is careful of her own, taking “a long 
time to dress in the morning.” *® Of her son she is inordinately 
fond, even when she finds him on occasion too easy tempered 
(I, 91). For her daughters, however, she cares less—is, in fact, 
almost’ indifferent to them: they are plain and sickly, and 


e 


* See in particular IT, 136. * See also I, 255. 
*T, 93; see also I, 228. *9T, 80; see also I, 79. 
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“ splendid old ladies . . . have often slight sympathy with sickly 
daughters ” (I, 80). 

Very much like Mrs. Irwine is old Squire Donnithorne. He 
too is outwardly a splendid person, careful in his dress, icily 
polite in his manners. “ He was always polite,” George Eliot 
writes, “ but the farmers had found out, after long puzzling, 
that this polish was one of the signs of hardness. It was ob- 
served that he gave his most elaborate civility to Mrs Poyser 

. . inquiring particularly about her health . . . Mrs Poyser 
curtsied and thanked him with great self-command, but when 
he had passed on, she whispered to her husband, ‘ I'll lay my 
life he’s brewin’ some nasty turn against us. Old Harry doesna 
wag his tail so for nothin’” (I, 427-428). 

As Mrs. Irwine represents the hardness of one level of the 
Loamshire world and the Squire another, so Mr. Poyser repre- 
sents yet a third, and quite possibly the most important: that 
of Mrs. Irwine and Squire Donnithorne lies on the genteel 
fringes of the novel, where it might be expected; Martin Poy- 
ser’s hardness, however, lies at the book’s vital center. Almost 
an exact duplicate of the prosperous world in which he lives, 
he gives no external evidence of hardness: well-fed, good- 
natured, he is an excellent husband and loving father. But 
occasionally there are signs of severity in him, as for example 
his attitude toward a neighbor, Luke Britton, whose farm, like 
one described in Walden, is a “ great grease-spot, redolent of 
manures and buttermilk.” Toward Britton he is absolutely 
unbending, “as hard and implacable as the north-east wind ” 
(I, 214). The reason is that the slovenly farmer violates all 
the principles of good husbandry which Martin holds dear and 
which constitute a major part of his moral code, ranking second 
only to family honor. In a sense, therefore, we should be pre- 
pared for the complete lack of sympathy Martin exhibits 
toward Hetty when she too violates his moral code by bringing 
disgrace upon the family. Then, as the paterfamilias (but also 
clearly as representative of Loamshire) he is swift and unre- 
lenting in his judgment of her (II, 189-190). Yet his severity 
takes us by surprise, much as it does Mrs. Poyser herself, who 
for once stands silent and in awe of her husband (II, 190) . 

These three characters, then, evidently stand in need of 
Dinah’s message of sympathy and compassion. It would do 
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them all good to live in Stonyshire for a while, to experience 
suffering and thereby add to the dimension of the head that 
of the heart—to become, in short, full human beings. This does 
not mean to become like Dinah. She is no more a complete 
personality at the beginning of the book than Hetty, for Dinah 
is all heart and passive receptivity; she lacks head. It does 
mean, however, to become like Mr. Irwine, Bartle Massey, and 
Mrs. Poyser, all (significantly enough) Loamshire dwellers, but 
separated from their compatriots because, unlike them, each 
has known some form of suffering or privation and is therefore 
able, in George Eliot’s terms, to sympathize with the misery 
of others. 

Bartle Massey, whose past is a mystery, is lame (I, 356). 
Mrs. Poyser, though sound of limb, has been in precarious 
health since the birth of her youngest child, Totty (I, 144-145) . 
And if Mr. Irwine does not appear to have suffered very much 
himself, he has nevertheless known a good deal of vicarious 
misery, for both of his sisters are sickly and one, with whom he 
is invariably sympathetic, suffers from stunning migraines. 
Furthermore, he has had to forego marriage in order, ironically 
enough, to support in style a mother whose hardness toward her 
daughters is a source of constant distress to him (I, 98) . 

Because of their knowledge of suffering these characters are 
compassionate: they possess the attributes of heart as well as 
head; their worldly knowledge and keen intelligence are always 
tempered by sympathy and love. This balance of head and 
heart is usually presented dramatically through characters’ 
actions; we also hear of it directly from the author when, in 
speaking of someone like Mrs. Poyser, she repeatedly links the 
words “ keenness ” and “ mildness ” (or equivalents) . 

In the case of Mrs. Poyser we are perhaps inclined to re- 
member only that she is keen," agreeing with Mr. Irwine that 
“* her tongue is like a new-set razor’ ” (II, 93), or recalling the 
“freezing arctic ray” (I, 107) of her glance. But there is 
another dimension to her personality which we are never per- 
mitted to forget. From Adam, for example, we learn that if 
“* her tongue’s keen, her heart’s tender’” (II, 361). It is as 
mother to the ever-naughty Totty that this combination of 
mildness and keenness, head and heart, is made most clear: the 


‘1 See I, 106, 107, 282. 
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sight of her child riding secure on Adam’s shoulders is pleasant 
to her: “‘ Bless your sweet face, my pet,’ she said, the mother’s 
strong love filling her keen eyes with mildness.” ** 

The same combination of keenness and mildness is character- 
istic of Mr. Irwine too. We read that “there was a certain 
virtue in that benignant yet keen countenance, as there is in 
all human faces from which a generous soul beams out” (I, 
297). What is true of Irwine is equally true of Bartle Massey. 
As a teacher he is wrathful with erring youth; but with those 
mature men, common laborers, who come to him that they may 
learn to read, he is all patience and mildness; for them his face 
wore its mildest expression: the grizzled bushy eyebrows had taken 
their more acute angle of compassionate kindness, and the mouth, 
habitually compressed with a pout of the lower lip, was relaxed 
so as to be ready to speak a helpful word or syllable in a moment. 
This gentle expression was the more interesting because the school- 
master’s nose, an irregular aquiline twisted a little on one side, had 
a rather formidable character; and his brow, moreover, had that 
peculiar tension which always impresses one as a sign of a keen 
impatient temperament.** 


What George Eliot is presenting in these three characters, with 
their combination of keenness and mildness, the balance in them 
of head and heart is, as I have suggested, a concept of maturity 
—what a fully developed human personality is, or rather ought 
to be, like.** But none of the book’s major characters—neither 
Hetty nor Adam nor Dinah—belongs at first with Mr. Irwine, 
Bartle Massey, and Mrs. Poyser, though some of them eventu- 
ally joi that company. How difficult the task and how 
valuable its achievement Adam Bede demonstrates. 


‘“ TI, 52; see also I, 110, 327, and II, 286. 

‘ST, 349-350; see also I, 353. 

‘* This concept owes much, I believe, to George Elict’s knowledge of the ideas 
of Ludwig Feuerbach. whose Das Wesen des Christentums she had finished trans- 
lating in 1854; but it owes just as much to her own experience (particularly to her 
relationship with Lewes) and to the general intellectual temper of the times in 
which she lived. Since, then, I do not regard the novel as merely fictionalized 
philosophy, I have chosen to put most of the relevant Feuerbach material in foot- 
notes. (I should like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to chs. VIII and IX of 
Basil Willey’s book, Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold 
{London, 1949]; they contain a valuable discussion of the relationship between 
Feuerbach’s ideas and the fiction of George Eliot.) 
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Hetty Sorrel, as her name suggests, is a perfect representative 
of the Loamshire-Hayslope world: she has its fertility, and she 
has its beauty, which nevertheless conceals an essential hard- 
ness. To think of Hetty as she first appears in the book is to 
think of her as being in certain places, themselves microcosms 
of Loamshire: the Hall Farm dairy, its garden, and the Grove 
of the Donnithorne estate. Each of these places has an indi- 
vidual aura, but all are suggestive (with their associated 
imagery of vegetation, light-color, warmth-coolness, and mois- 
ture) of fertility and growth. To each place Hetty is linked not 
only by her presence but also by parallel imagery: she too is 
described in terms of vegetation (flowers and fruit in particu- 
lar) , of light-color, warmth-coolness, and moisture. 

Furthermore, each of these places is appropriate to a par- 
ticular phase of Hetty’s involvement with Arthur.”* Their first 
téte-a-téte occurs in the Hall Farm dairy. George Eliot empha- 
sizes its cleanliness and purity, but it remains, by virtue of its 
own nature and the associated imagery, subtly sexualized. More 
explicitly so is the setting for the rendezvous between Arthur 
and Hetty which takes place in the Grove of the Donnithorne 
estate. George Eliot describes “a wood of beeches and limes, 
with here and there a light, silver-stemmed birch—just the sort 
of wood most haunted by the nymphs: you see their white sun- 
lit limbs gleaming athwart the boughs . . . you hear their soft 
liquid laughter—but if you look with a too curious sacrilegious 
eye, they vanish behind the silvery beeches, they make you 
believe that their voice was only a running brooklet. ... It 
was not a grove with measured grass or rolled gravel . . . but 
with narrow, hollow-shaped, earthy paths, edged with faint 
dashes of delicate moss.” *® 

When Adam comes to deliver the letter in which Arthur 
writes that he and Hetty must no longer think of themselves 
as lovers, Adam finds her in the garden of the Hall Farm. Here, 
in this “leafy, flowery, bushy time,” all things grow together 
in “careless, half-neglected abundance” (I, 327). One sees 


*® George Eliot is equally skilful in her handling of the seasonal backgrounds, 
which subtly reinforce this same progression and which confirm the book’s major 
theme. 

76 T, 192; see also passage at I, 193, 194, 196, 201-202. 
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“tall hollyhocks beginning to flower, and dazzle the eye with 


their pink, white, and yellow . . . syringas and Gueldres roses, all 
large and disorderly for want of trimming . . . leafy walls of 


scarlet beans and late peas . . . a row of bushy filberts in one 
direction, and in another a huge apple-tree making a barren 
circle under its low-spreading boughs. But what signified a 
barren patch or two?” (I, 327-328) It is appropriate of course 
that Hetty should be found among the hollyhocks and roses 
(herself so frequently described in terms of flowers, roses in 
particular) ."° But if the floweriness and fertility of the place are 
appropriate, so too is its rankness—growth without order or 
control. 

A second link between Hetty and the Loamshire world is that 
of her beauty. It was, George Eliot writes, “a spring-tide 
beauty; ... the beauty of young frisking things, round-limbed, 
gambolling, circumventing you by a false air of innocence—the 
innocence of a young star-browed calf... that... leads you a 
severe steeple-chase over hedge and ditch, and only comes to 
a stand in the middle of a bog” (I, 122-123). Such beauty, at 
once suggestive of fertility and of the infantile, is difficult to 
comprehend in its effect: “It is a beauty like that of kittens, 
or very small downy ducks making gentle rippling noises . . 
or babies just beginning to toddle and to engage in conscious 
mischief—a beauty with which you can never be angry, but 
that you feel ready to crush for inability to comprehend the 
state of mind into which it throws you ” (I, 121). 

It is a false beauty, for it conceals in the case of Hetty a core 
of hardness, as does the beauty of Loamshire itself. In this 
respect, if on a different social level, she is similar to Mrs. 
[rwine or to the squire, and it is significant that those who are 
like her see only her beauty: Mrs. Irwine, for example, laments 
the fact that it “‘ should be thrown away among the farmers’ ” 
(I, 418). But Mrs. Poyser is not deceived. She says that 
Hetty’s heart is as hard as a pebble (I, 233) and that “‘ things 
take no more hold on her than if she was a dried pea’” (II, 
75). She is no better “‘ than a peacock, as ’ud strut about on 
the wall, and spread its tail when the sun shone if all the folks 7’ 


‘7 For the latter see in particular I, 279; and 122, 204. For more general flower 


imagery see I, 196, 236; II, 97. For fruit imagery see I, 314, 325, 329-330. 
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“ 


‘no better nor a cherry 


the parish was dying’” (I, 232), or 


wi’ a hard stone inside it.’ ”’ ™* 


Hetty’s hardness is that of childish or at best adolescent 
egocentricity: all people and events have value or significance 
only as they impinge upon the narrow circle of her own life; 
failing that, they are of no importance. At the news of Mr. 
Bede’s death, for example, Hetty is concerned only as long as 
she thinks it is Adam who is meant; when she discovers her 
error, she lapses into indifference. She cares little about the 
Hall Farm, and although dutiful toward her aunt and uncle, 
she exhibits no real affection for them. Totty, who serves so 
well as a measure of Mrs. Poyser’s love, is an equally good 
measure of Hetty’s inability to love—anyone besides herself, 
that is. Indeed, there is a muted but persistent strain of auto- 
eroticism in her: one thinks of her inordinate love of fine clothes 
and adornment,’® and of such scenes as those in which she 
appears as the “ devout worshipper ” before a mirror (I, 223, 
ff.) and in which she turns up the sleeves of her dress and kisses 
her own arms “ with the passionate love of life” (II, 149). 
Even her love for Arthur is tinged with the same quality: in 
him she finds, for a brief time at least, the objectification of her 
day-dreaming desires, but these in turn are only the projection 
in fantasy of her own ego, sexually translated. What she loves 
in him is not so much Arthur as her own self—as she wishes it 
might be. 


Her emotional life is, in fact, a continuous fantasy, as George 
Eliot suggests with recurring dream and day-dream imagery.” 
That Hetty is forever “ taking holiday in dreams of pleasure ” 
(II, 124) from her workaday life is partly accounted for in 
sociological terms: all the business of life was managed for her; 
which in turn is only another way of saying that the Loamshire 
world (so sheltered and sheltering) has for personalities like 
those of Hetty and Arthur, which lack energy and will, the 
fatal power of keeping them forever children. Much of the 
tragedy—or catastrophe—of both Hetty and Arthur springs 


** TI, 75 (see also I, 229); for similar verdicts by Mrs. Bede and Bartle Massey 
see I, 63 and II, 195. 

** Clothing imagery is particularly plentiful in connection with Hetty; see I, 139, 
230, 279; II, 74. On Hetty’s love of finery and adornment see I, 335, f., 374-378. 

2°See, for example, I, 146, 197, 241, 408; II, 46, 47. 
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from the fact that they are wilful children performing adult 
actions in an age which is not golden; * rather, to change the 
reference, it is a post-lapsarian world in which actions are 
neither innocent nor without consequences. Yet Loamshire is 
sufficiently close to being an “ earthly paradise ” that at times 
its inhabitants learn the truth only when it is too late. In one 
sense, therefore, Hetty is the victim as well as representative 
of the Loamshire world. 

All of this Dinah recognizes when, early in the story, she 
tries to prepare Hetty for the possibility of pain in life, for the 
necessity of leaving her adolescent dreamworld, of growing up. 
Couching her ideas in terms of the troubles that are “‘ ap- 
pointed for us all here below’” (I, 239), she speaks in much 
the same vein as she had in her sermon on the green. Like the 
villagers, however, Hetty remains deaf and for the same 
reasons: her world has never given her any evidence of the 
existence of suffering; or if it has, then in such fashion as to 
show that misery always comes to someone outside the sheltered 
protection of family or community. Thus her reaction to 
Dinah’s words, like that of the villagers, is minimal—only a 
“chill fear” (I, 240) which remains vague and child-like. 

Small wonder that Hetty’s awakening has traumatic force. 
When she learns in a letter from Arthur of his determination to 
bring their affair to an end, all vitality is drained out of her: 
her face becomes blanched (II, 66), she feels “ cold and sick 
and trembling.” Even the light of day fails to cheer her, for it 
has become “ dreary ” (II, 67) to her in her “ dry-eyed morning 
misery ” (II, 68). Hetty’s suffering is subsequently com- 
pounded by the knowledge that she is pregnant. Dread of dis- 
grace and censure forces her to flee Loamshire, and in so doing 
she leaves for the first time a garden world and enters a waste- 
land. 

The reinforcing imagery George Eliot uses in presenting the 
account of Hetty’s trip to Windsor and back is skilfully handled. 
The time of year is February, early spring by Loamshire stand- 
ards, but a spring without hope or promise. All the light and 
warmth of the earlier spring-summer world, with its flowers 
and fruit, hay and ripening grain are gone, and in their place 
bleak grayness. Instead of images of shelter and containment, 


*1 See I, 198, 228. 
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security and enclosure, George Eliot now uses those of the city, 
with its baffling maze of streets, of the long unending road, and 
of barren open fields.** Much of Hetty’s trip is made through 
rainy weather. She finds herself subject to coarse comments 
and is taken for a wild woman and beggar (II, 150-152). Even 
the respite she knows at the inn in Windsor is only like that of 
a man who throws “himself on the sand, instead of toiling 
onward under the scorching sun ” (IT, 135) . 

The effect of Hetty’s ordeal is to externalize the hardness 
which hitherto has been concealed. Although at first her preg- 
nancy had brought about a sudden burgeoning of “ womanli- 
ness” (II, 105), when she bears the child and then (if unin- 
tentionally) kills it, she turns emotionally almost to stone.” 


Mr. Irwine reports the change to Adam, who sees it for himself 


at Hetty’s trial: she is now a “ pale, hard-looking culprit.” * 

Most of the Loamshire world is appalled by the hardness 
Hetty exhibits, seeing how it has made something inhuman of 
her. Few of them realize, however, how much they are impli- 
cated in her condition; nor can any of them actually help Hetty, 
since they are unwilling either to forgive or comfort her. But 
Dinah, the outsider from Stonyshire, where forgiving love can 
exist because suffering is known, is able to restore Hetty to 
humanity—to a better humanity, at least, than that with which 
she had been endowed by her own world. 

For the scene of regeneration George Eliot takes us, through 
ever-increasing darkness, into the deep interior of the prison, 
where in a tiny stone cell (a fine objective correlative for 
Hetty’s heart) she has Dinah confront Hetty. No attempt of 
Dinah’s to get Hetty to speak is at first effective; she remains 
as unresponsive as a stone. Finally Dinah resorts to prayer. 
In it the two dominant images of the chapter—hardness and 
darkness—merge: Dinah calls upon the Lord to take away the 


*” Cf. Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity, trans., Marian Evans, 2"4 
ed. (London, 1881), p. 64 (hereafter referred to as Feuerbach, Essence): “He who 
has an aim has a law over him; he does not merely guide himself; he is guided. He 
who has no aim, has no home, no sanctuary; aimlessness is the greatest unhappiness. 
Even he who has only common aims [e. g., Chad’s Bess] gets on better, though he 
may not be better, than he who has no aim.” 

** Cf. Hetty’s account of returning to the place where she had left the baby: 
““Dbut when I saw it was gone, I was struck like a stone, with fear... . My 
heart went like a stone’” (II, 252). 

** TI, 216-217; see also II, 96, 145, 241. 
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darkness enveloping Hetty and to melt the hardness of her 
heart. The prayer is efficacious. Hetty is led to confess,” 
spilling forth the whole pitiable tale of her journey in the waste- 
land, of bearing the child, and then, because she wanted so 
desperately to return to the world from which the fact of ille- 
gitimate life exiled her, leaving the baby in a shallow hole 
covered with leaves and chips in the hope that someone would 
find it. The confession, a sufficiently damning account of Hetty 
herself, is no less damning of the Loamshire world: “ * I daredn’t 
go back home again—I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t have bore to 
look at anybody, for they’d have scorned me.’ ” *° Dinah, how- 
ever, does not scorn her but with loving sympathy comforts her. 
This is Hetty’s regeneration. 

In all frankness it is not much of a regeneration, particularly 
when compared with that of Adam or even of Arthur; for al- 
though Hetty is no longer hard, is able to ask Adam’s forgive- 
ness, and is willing in turn to forgive Arthur, the only new 
life she faces is that of exile. Pardoned from execution, she is 
nevertheless transported to the colonies, where she dies some 
years later. George Eliot might just as well have had her 
hanged to begin with.” As a matter of fact it is at this point 
that Hetty becomes the victim of her creator; for after all 
allowance has been made, one is still left with the impression 
that toward the kittenish Hetty there is some of the same hard- 
ness in George Eliot she deplored in others. That there could 
be no room for Hetty in Loamshire is, from a symbolic point of 
view, bad enough; that apparently there could be no room for 
her anywhere in George Eliot’s scheme of things stands as an 
indictment against the ethic which the book suggests. 


*° George Eliot’s ideas on the power of confession to relieve suffering eche 
Feuerbach (among others); cf. the following: “The word has power to redeem, 
to reconcile, to bless, to make free. The sins which we confess are forgiven us by 
virtue of the divine power of the word. . .. The forgiveness of sins lies in the 
confession of sins” (Essence, p. 79). 

°6 TI, 247-248; see also II, 138, 189, 152. 

“7 On a literal level the punishment is not severe (Mary Voce, the original Hetty, 
was hanged promptly enough); but I still believe that on the level of moral and 
psychological symbolism it is exceedingly harsh (for a differing judgment see A. J. 
Fyfe, “The Interpretation of Adam Bede,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, IX 
[September 1954], 136). 
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It is not possible to argue, I believe, that Adam Bede is a 
perfect human being, fully mature in George Eliot’s terms, from 
the beginning. This is not so. Intelligent, diligent, trustworthy, 
loyal he may be—a veritable Boy Scout—but not yet a man. 
He is a long way at first from being an Irwine, a Bartle Massey, 
or even a masculine counterpart of Mrs. Poyser. Rather, be- 
cause in him the head monstrously outweighs the heart, he is 
kin to sharp old Mrs. Irwine, the icily polite Squire Donni- 
thorne, and the Martin Poyser made implacable by slovenly 
husbandry and erring nieces. Like them he may possess a full 
measure of keenness,** but he does not even have Poyser’s jolly 
exterior: Adam is wrathful (I, 56, 58), stern (I, 142), “‘ stiff 
an’ masterful’” (I, 180), unyielding (I, 250; IT, 320), harsh 
(I, 435; IT, 25), hot and hasty (II, 258), intolerant (I, 12), 
and essentially humorless (I, 6-7, 8) . 

Whenever, in George Eliot’s moral world, there is such an 
imbalance of head and heart, the keenness is in danger of turn- 
ing into hardness and pride. About Adam’s pride there is little 
disagreement; we hear of it on all sides and are given frequent 
examples of it.*° The same is true of Adam’s hardness, which 
consists in his having “ too little fellow-feeling with the weak- 
ness that errs in spite of foreseen consequences. Without this 
fellow-feeling,” George Eliot continues, “ how are we to get 
enough patience and charity towards our stumbling, falling 
companions in the long and changeful journey? ” (I, 316) The 
answer, implicit imthe first part of Adam Bede, is that we do 
not. Repeatedly in the opening chapters of the book we see 
Adam, proudly in control of his own life, losing all patience with 
lesser mortals who stumble and fall—like his own father, for 
example. The function of old Thias Bede as a character is, 
indeed, precisely that of revealing the extent of his son’s hard- 
ness. The same is true of Arthur (in part at least). Toward 
both men Adam is unforgiving, and even when he repents of his 
severity, the repentance is futile because it reflects no genuine 
increase in his capacity for sympathy. 


*° George Eliot uses this word itself frequently in describing Adam (see I, 5, 61, 
70, 145, 171, 172, 319; II, 10, 156; see also I, 160 and II, 318). 

*° See I, 21, 69, 150, 366-367, 406. 

°° See I, 303-304. 
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The reason is that Adam is not fully involved emotionally 
with either his father or Arthur. Because this is so, he can 
neither participate in their plight nor understand it. What is 
necessary for Adam (and here G-orge Eliot permits herself the 
luxury of writing a prescription) is that he get “his heart- 
strings bound round the weak and erring, so that he must share 
not only the outward consequence of their error, but their in- 
ward suffering ” (I, 316). Precisely such an emotional involve- 
ment exists for Adam in his relationship with Hetty—a bad 
one rationally, according to the head (as his mother points out 
at every opportunity). But this relationship is not a rational 
one; rather it is a passion which overmasters him. Adam’s 
heartstrings are bound fast to Hetty. George Eliot has seen to 
that. 

Having provided Adam with this full involvement, she next 
makes certain that he will suffer as a result,* first by having 
him learn that Arthur is Hetty’s accepted lover; next by having 
him think Hetty has run away from their approaching mar- 
riage; and finally by having him learn of Hetty’s being brought 
to trial in Stoniton for the murder of her child. There is plenty 
of suffering here, but Adam’s response is different from that of 
Hetty: where she sank into stasis, he goes in the opposite 
direction toward violent action. Hetty fell below the level even 
of human craving; Adam lusts for revenge.*? The response of 
both is in keeping with their characters: Hetty, whose hardness 
is that of selfishness, has no will at all; faced with a situation 
she cannot handle, she is brought to a dead halt. Adam, whose 
hardness is that of pride, is all active will, and he lashes out. 
But the fierce desire for activity does nothing to mitigate his 
suffering, the marks of which, as in the case of Hetty, are 
revealed in the changes in his physical appearance.** 

At this nadir there is yet the possibility, in terms of the 
novel, for regeneration through a human agent exercising the 
power of love. Adam’s suffering is indeed a precondition for 
his regeneration. The agent is a double one: Mr. Irwine and 
Bartle Massey. Both men, themselves fully mature (with their 


** The necessity for Adam to suffer before he can truly love, or even become a 
man, is pure Feuerbach (see Essence, p. 54; see also pp. 59, 62). 

52 See II, 184, 197, 208. 

53 See II, 168, 200, 216, 266-267. 
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balanced keenness and mildness), do what they can to help 
Adam in his misery. Sensing in him a potentiality for violence 
and a desire to take vengeance on Arthur, they seek to divert 
him. Irwine uses the power of reason, arguing that to injure 
Arthur will not help Hetty and that passionate violence will 
lead only to another crime (II, 202-207). Adam agrees, but it 
is acquiescence, not full acceptance. The latter is brought about 
by Bartle Massey. 

The scene takes place in Stoniton in what George Eliot 
pointedly calls “an upper room,” a “dull upper room.” “ 
These words have an echoic power and intentionally so, I be- 
lieve: Adam, who in this scene comes to comprehend the neces- 
sity of compassion and forgiveness in life and thereby achieves 
what George Eliot calls an awakening to “ full consciousness ” 
(II, 209) , participates in a kind of Lord’s Supper—a symbolic 
one of the sort Feuerbach describes in The Essence of Christi- 
anity.*> Before reporting the latest news of the trial Bartle 
““*T must see to your having a bit of the loaf, and some 
of that wine Mr Irwine sent this morning... . I must have a 
bit and a sup myself. Drink a drop with me, my lad—drink 
with me’” (II, 210-211). Throughout the scene, as Bartle 
tells his news, he urges Adam to partake: “‘ You must show 
courage. Drink some wine now, and show me you mean to bear 
it like a man’” (II, 212). At first Adam’s thoughts continue 
to play bitterly on his own suffering and his desire for revenge, 
but gradually, as Bartle speaks, his hardness melts,”* and finally 
he declares that he will go to the court and stand by Hetty, 
that her own flesh and blood were cowardly to cast her off. To 
which Bartle replies: “‘ Take a bit, then, and another sup, 
Adam, for the love of me. See, I must stop and eat a morsel. 
Now, you take some.’ Nerved by an active resolution, Adam 
took a morsel of bread, and drank some wine. He was haggard 


says: 


** After the scene between Adam and Bartle the echoic language is dropped; the 
room thenceforth is referred to merely as “ Adam’s room” (II, 253) and “ that 
small chamber” (II, 257). 

°° Cf., for example, the following: “The sacrament of Faith is Baptism, the 
sacrament of Love is the Lord’s Supper” (Essence, p. 236). And: “If in water we 
adore the pure force of Nature, in bread and wine we adore the supernatural power 
of mind, of consciousness, of man. Hence this sacrament is only for man matured 
into consciousness; while baptism is imparted to infants” (p. 277). 

°° TT, 214; see also II, 258. For the effect of his decision upon Adam’s appearance 
see ITI, 253, 254, 266-267. 
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and unshaven, as he had been yesterday, but he stood upright 
again, and looked more like the Adam Bede of former days” 
(IT, 214). 

Adam’s decision to stand by Hetty, an expression of his old 
love for her as well as of his new willingness to involve his life 
with the suffering of others, has two consequences: it leads to 
his being able to forgive Arthur, and it makes him capable of 
a new sort of love (Feuerbach describes it when he writes: 
“Love does not exist without sympathy, sympathy does not 
exist without suffering in common” [Essence, p. 54]). For 
many the love which subsequently grows between Dinah and 
Adam (as well as their marriage) seems an anti-climax. While 
eranting that George Eliot has some difficulty in focusing the 
conclusion, I cannot agree that it is an “ artistic weakness,” 
as Henry James would have it: *’ without it one is left with two 
of the principal figures—Adam and Dinah—still incomplete 
human beings. That this is so with Adam is clearly demon- 
strable: he has lost his hardness; by suffering he has become 
compassionate and therefore capable of loving; but he does 
not yet love. Without love there can be no fulfillment of 
personality. 

The charge, however, that Dinah is an incomplete human 
being may well seem outrageous; but she too, I believe, lacks 
something at the beginning of the story, for despite her mild- 
ness ** and compassion, her selflessness and love of God, she has 
little genuine vitality. Dinah is all heart.*® She scarcely seems 
to breathe in the midst of her enduring calm and takes little or 
no nourishment—only scant victuals, as Mrs. Poyser would say. 
Confronted by a vigorous fruitful world, she retreats. The 
cause of her retreat is the fear of selfishness and hardness re- 
sulting from too great abundance of worldly goods. This much, 
at least, Dinah says herself. 

** Partial Portraits, “The Life of George Eliot” (London, 1888), p. 53. 

‘S See II, 207, 254, 296; see also II, 27. 

*’ Cf. Feuerbach’s account of an adequate concept of God and, by extension, an 
adequate concept of man: “If a God without feeling, without a capability 
of suffering, will not suffice to man as a feeling, suffering being, neither will 
a God with feeling only, a God without intelligence and will [italics mine]. 
Only a’ being who comprises in himself the whole man can satisfy the whole 
man” (Essence, p. 65). Cf. also the following: “ But love [heart] with understand- 


ing {head} and understanding with love is mind, and mind is the totality of man as 
such—the total man” (p. 67). 
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Implicit in her fear is also, I believe, a kind of unwillingness 
to become fully involved in life. In this respect she is like her 
creator, who once said that it was a pity her life could not be 
managed for her, while she stood by, the passive but interested 
spectator. Just such a one is Dinah: she observes the human 
condition, with sympathy and compassion, it is true, but with- 
out involvement.*® Selfless is a word used frequently in de- 
scribing her, but selfless means not only something different 
from selfish; it means also lacking in self. To lack this sense of 
human identity is to become something either less or more than 
human—a clod, perhaps, or a divinity. Talking of herself to 
Mr. Irwine, she says: 





“Tm too much given to sit still and keep by myself: it seems as if 
I could sit silent all day long with the thought of God overflowing 
my soul—as the pebbles lie bathed in the Willow Brook. For 
thoughts are so great—aren’t they, sir? They seem to lie upon us 
like a deep flood; and it’s my besetment to forget where I am and 
everything about me, and lose myself in thoughts that I could 
give no account of, for I could neither make a beginning nor ending 
of them in words.” * 


Such a state represents a complete withdrawal from life, and 
withdrawal (or retreat) is characteristic of Dinah. Whenever 
the going gets rough, that is, whenever life begins, paradoxi- 
cally, to seem too pleasant and seductive, Dinah flees—back to 
Stonyshire, barren and sterile under the “ overarching sky.” * 
The most notable of these strategic retreats occurs after Adam 
has told her of his love. Following his declaration, Dinah re- 
plies that she could return his love save for the fear that she 





*’ Cf. Feuerbach, Essence: “It is pleasanter to be passive than to act, to be 
redeemed and made free by another than to free oneself; pleasanter to make one’s 
salvation dependent on a person than on the force of one’s own spontaneity; 
pleasanter to set before oneself an object of love than an object of effort; pleasanter 
to know oneself beloved by God than merely to have that simple, natural selflove 
which is innate in all beings . . . pleasanter, in short, to allow oneself to be acted 
on by one’s own feeling, as by another, but yet fundamentally identical being, than 
to regulate oneself by reason” (p. 140). 

“17, 131; cf. Feuerbach, Essence: “The heart, however, does not invent in the 
same way as the free imagination or intelligence; it has a passive, receptive relation 
to what it produces; all that proceeds from it seems to it given from without, takes 
it by violence, works with the force of irresistible necessity. The heart overcomes, 
masters man; he who is once in its power is possessed as it were by his demon, by 
his God” (p. 59). 

*2 See Dinah’s comments, I, 132. 
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would “ ‘ forget to rejoice and weep with others,’ ” even forget 
the divine presence (II, 333). Her peace and joy come from 
having no life of her own. Adam’s love only raises the fear that 
she will forget Jesus, the man of sorrows, and become hard: 
“* And think how it is with me, Adam:—that life I have led 
is like a land I have trodden in blessedness since my childhood; 
and if I long for a moment to follow the voice which calls me 
to another land that I know not, I cannot but fear that my soul 
might hereafter yearn for that early blessedness which I had 
forsaken; and where doubt enters there is not perfect love. I 
must wait for clearer guidance: I must go from you’” (II, 
337). Here is clear expression of Dinah’s fear of accepting full 
maturity; for the land which faces her (i. e., Loamshire and, of 
course, Adam) is a strange one, and who knows what life there 
may hold for her? Better, then, to return to the other land 
(Stonyshire and the self-contained world of childhood). There 
at least no risk is run. If Hetty was incapable of growing up, 
Dinah is afraid to. / 

We are not permitted to see the process by which Dinah is 
enabled to overcome her fear, and it is a serious flaw in the 
novel that this is so. All we learn is that having been told by 
Adam of his I¢ve for her and having admitted in turn a love 
for him, a once more retreats to Stonyshire, not staying 
even long endugh to participate in the Harvest Supper. Adam, 
after waiting for several weeks, is no longer able to endure the 
strain and/sets out for Stonyshire to find her. As he leaves 
the Loamshire world and enters gray treeless Stonyshire, he is 
reminded pf the painful past, but in an altered light, for he pos- 
sesses what George Eliot calls a “seuse of enlarged being ” 
(II, 365), the consequence of the fuller life brought about by 
his suffering. He sees Stonyshire now through Dinah’s eyes, as 
it were, ahd if his vision includes the barren land, it also includes 
the wonderful flooding light and the large embracing sky. 

Adam waits for Dinah to return from her Sunday preaching 
not at her home, but on a hill top. Here, in the midst of her 
world, he discovers that Dinah has undergone a change: the 
power of her love for him has in a sense overcome her fears; she 
feels like a divided person without him, and she is willing to 
become his wife (II, 367-369). He therefore takes her back to 
Loamshire, whence she had so precipitately fled. It is not, how- 
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ever, to the green and golden world of June with which the book 
began; rather, to an autumnal mature world. Here, “ on a rimy 
morning in departing November ” (II, 370), when there is a 
tinge of sadness in the weather as well as in the joy which 
accompanies the wedding, Adam and Dinah are married. And 
it is fitting that the hint of sorrow should be present, for in 
the world which George Eliot reveals to us, life not only con- 
tains sorrow, it needs sorrow in order that there may be love. 
That this discovery is a rare one George Eliot suggests: nothing, 
she writes, “ like Dinah and the history which had brought her 
and Adam Bede together had been known at Hayslope within 
the memory of man” (II, 371). That it was also for George 
Eliot a profoundly meaningful discovery we may gather from 
the now famous question: “ Shall I ever write another book as 
true as ‘ Adam Bede’ ? ” ** 


Wesleyan University 


*° This article was completed before the appearance of Maurice Hussey’s 
“Structure and Imagery in Adam Bede” (Nineteenth-Century Fiction, X [Septem- 
ber 1955], 115-129). While much that Mr. Hussey says would obviously have been 
of value in preparing this article, and although we occasionally reach similar 
conclusions, our points of view are sufficiently different that serious overlapping 
does not, I believe, occur. 
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GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS IN ENGLISH 


AT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The following fellowships, scholarships, and junior instructorships are 
available to specially qualified students who are accepted as candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English at The Johns Hopkins 
University. Those marked * are specifically for students in the Depart- 
ment of English; the others are available in open university competition. 
There are no teaching or other requirements except for the junior in- 
structorships. 


GUSTAV BISSING FELLOWSHIPS. Up to $3,000. 
(for post-doctoral research or advanced Ph.D. candidates). 
* ALLEN DICKEY SCHOLARSHIP. $2,000 plus tuition. 
* PRESIDENT’S SCHOLARSHIPS. $1,000 plus tuition. 
* SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. $600 plus tuition. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. Tuition. 


* JUNIOR INSTRUCTORSHIPS. $750 plus tuition. 
(teaching one section of writing or literature). 


Applications must be completed by March 1, including at least three 
letters of recommendation, and awards will be made about April 1. 
Requests for application blanks should be addressed to the Director of 
Admissions. Further information may be obtained from the 
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DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
SHRIVER HALL, 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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Four Betichmarks in Criticism 





STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: ‘“ A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 

To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book ... a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 

Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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